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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 


federal, state, and other agencies, individually and 

in co-operation; the REFORESTATION OF 
DENUDED LANDS, chiefly valuable for timber 
production or the protection of stream-flow; more ex- 
tensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, com- 
panies, municipalities, states and the federal govern- 
ment; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE in the 
manufacture and consumption of lumber and forest 
products; the advancement of SOUND REMEDIAL 
FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NITY FORESTS. 





social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 
OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, 
under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 
perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding value; 
the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA and 


FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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‘To Owners of 
Woodland Estates 


Agi Ake your wooded acres a place 
of ordered natural beauty! Each 
pathway a leafy avenue down the 
glade, a glorious vista of 4ea/thy trees 
wherever you turn—your woods can be 
a source of pride to you, and still re- 
tain their native wildness. 


Under our expert direction this work 
can easily be done by your own men, 
or we will assume the whole. 
The cost is very moderate, especially 
during these winter months. 


Mail the information coupon today 
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First 
in 400 years 


Protect the delicate tissues of 
a newly filled cavity, and 
you solve the surgeon’s hith- 
erto unsolved task. Then is 
the crucial time when the 
success of the operation is 
determined, for until new 
growth begins the intrusion 
of more plant and _ insect 
parasites is to be feared. 


THE BARTLETT HEAL- 
COLLAR, pronounced by a 
Government authority the 
greatest single advance in 
the centuries of tree work, 
meets the problem. Applied 
to the cavity before the fill- 
ing, the Healcollar hermet- 
ically seals the edges, leaving 
no entrance for new disease. 
It actually encourages the 
new growth. The progress 
of years is condensed to 
months. 


NUWUD, THE FLEXIBLE 
FILLER, is also used ex- 
clusively by this company. 
Permanent and yet flexible, 
perfectly adapted to the liv- 
ing tree of which it becomes 
a part, NuwuD has in thou- 
sands of cases avoided the 
evil results inseparable from 
the use of cement, especially 
in large cavities. It forms 
a perfect union with the 
Healcollar. 

THE SCIENTIFIC TREE 
SURGEONS: The Bartlett 
Company, under the leader- 
ship of the Bartlett Asso- 
ciates, is the unique organi- 
zation in its important field. 
Its reputation is based on 
decades of research and ex- 
perience. NuwuD and the 
Healcollar are but the latest 
of its many contributions to’ 
modern tree surgery. 
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A New Program for New Forests 


By Georce D. Pratt 


President of Tne American Forestry Association 


OURTEEN years ago the Congress of the United 
Fate. recognizing the national need of a system of 
Federal forests in the eastern half of the country, 
inaugurated a program of forest land purchases. The plan 
contemplated the acquisition of six million acres in the 
White and 


lachian Mountains, 


Appa- 


chased, at an average cost of $5.91 per acre, have turned 
into the Federal Treasury, in the form of receipts, almost 
one million dollars, and are valued at almost six million 
dollars more than their cost. Since Congress began the 
work of forest land purchases, fourteen years ago, the 

forest situation has 

changed—not for the 


better, but for the 


under a program of 
expenditures approxi- 
mating two million 
dollars 
These lands were to 
be selected primarily 
for the protection 
which | their 
cover would give to 
the waters of our nav- 


annually. 


forest 


igable rivers. Thir- 
teen years have 


elapsed since the work 
of forest land pur- 
chases. was. started, 
and the original pro- 
gram is still less than 
40 per cent completed. 
At the rate at which 
forest purchases are 
now being made by 
the Federal Govern- 
ment, it will require 
more than 
years to complete the 
original program. 
The progress of the 
work was first inter- 


twenty 


OBJECTIVES 


T IS impossible to overemphasize the public Value of a chain of 
National Forests encircling the larger centers of our population 
and of our industries, declares Mr. Pratt, in announcing The 
American Forestry Association’s advocacy of a system of National 
Forests in the eastern half of the United States. The three 
specific objectives of the Association plan, which would be carried 
out under a ten-year program, are: 

1. Two and one-half million acres, in properly distributed 
forest units, in the Lake States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. 

2. The continuation of the original program of forest land 
acquisition in the White and Appalachian Mountains on an en- 
larged scale, which will add three million acres during the ten-year 
period. 

3. A system of southern forests, aggregating approximately 
two and one-half million acres, in the pine-producing regions of 
the South. 

Expenditures would aggregate $40.000,000, which would be 
available at the rate of $3,000,000 a year during the first five years 
ar.d $5,000,000 a year during the second five years. 

These forests, as producers of lumber and pulpwood, as recrea- 
tional areas, as protectors of streams and rivers, as game refuges, 
hunting and fishing grounds, as centers of forest-fire protection, and 
as demonstration areas in forest conservation, would directly serve 
a multitude of interests and more than seventy-five million people. 


worse. Some 75,000,- 
000 acres in virgin 
forests have been cut 
in the interim, and the 
area of deforested 
lands east of the 
Great Plains has in- 
creased to the stag- 
gering figure of 285,- 
000,000 acres. 
Theincreasing 
urgency of making 
rapid provision for 
the forest needs of the 
country, and especial- 
ly the densely popu- 
lated sections east of 
the Mississippi River, 
is no longer a debat- 
able question. It jis 
universally conceded 
by all familiar with 
the facts. A_ special 
committee of the 
United States Senate, 
after a nation-wide in- 
vestigation, made a 








rupted by the war, when appropriations were radically 


curtailed. Although the war served to emphasize the 


urgent need of forests for national protection, if for no 
other reason, Congress has steadfastly refused to resume 
the forest land purchases on the scale which the original 
plan contemplated; and this despite the fact that the 
2,346,000 acres which the Government has thus far pur- 


year ago, declared that the rate at which “the visible 
timber supply of the country is being reduced and the 
very meager and inadequate rate at which it is being 
replaced” constitutes “a very serious situation, with far- 
reaching effects upon American industries, upon agricul- 
ture, and upon standards of living.” And the United 
States Senate, at its last session, recognizing the obliga- 
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tions of the Government to protect its people against a 
wood shortage, passed the Clarke-McNary Act. By this 
very act Congress admitted the importance of providing, 
by purchase, National Forests in the eastern half of the 
United States, in that one section of the act amends the 
basic Weeks Law Act by giving the Government authority 


that the Federal Government, in the absence of a fiscal 
policy under the Weeks Law, is making scant and un- 
certain progress in providing a protective system of 
forest areas in the eastern half of the United States. 
Since the close of the war, the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission has repeatedly and insistently recom- 
mended an appropriation of $2,000,000 a year for this 


to purchase forest lands on the watersheds of navigable 


rivers for timber produc- 
tion as well as for stream- 
flow protection. 

Why, therefore, has the 
Government’s work of 
acquiring forest lands in 
the East been reduced to 
the dimensions of an un- 
important governmental 
activity? The answer un- 
questionably may be found 
in the absence of a specific 
fiscal and land policy for 
the work. As at present 
conducted, these  pur- 
chases are dependent from 
year to year upon the 
meager and uncertain ap- 
propriations which Con- 
gress, at its whim, may 
see fit to provide. There 
is now no clean-cut fiscal 


The Bill 


Authorizing an appropriation to be expended under the provisions 
of section 7 of the Act of March 1, 1911, entitled “An act to 
enable any state to co-operate with any other state or states, 
or with the United States, for the protection of the watersheds 
of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission for the 
acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the navigabil- 
ity of navigable rivers,’ as amended. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the United States Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the 
provisions of section 7 of the Act of March 1, 1911 
(Thirty-sixth Statutes, page 961), as amended by the 
acts of March 4, 1913 (Thirty-seventh Statutes, page 
828), June 30, 1914 (Thirty-eighth Statutes, page 441), 
and the Act of June 7, 1924 (Public 270), $3,000,000 
available July I, 1925, $3,000,000 available July 1, 1920, 
$3,000,000 available July 1, 1927, $3,000,000 available July 
I, 1928, $3,000,000 available July 1, 1929, $5,000,000 
available July 1, 1930, $5,000,000 available July 1, 1931, 
$5,000,000 available July 1, 1932, $5,000,000 available July 
I, 1933, $5,000,000 available July 1, 1934, in all for this 


purpose. The Forester, 
in his report for the year 
ending June 30, 1922, 
called attention to the fact 
that $2,000,000 a year, the 
pre-war appropriation, 
was the smallest amount 
that could be expended 
with complete efficiency, 
in view of the field organi- 
zation required by effec- 
tive work, and in view of 
the size of some of the 
desirable forest holdings 
offered for purchase. The 
sporadic manner in which 
Congress, following the 
war, has dealt with a 
policy to which the Gov- 
ernment has been com- 
mitted since 1911 is shown 
by the annual appropria- 
tions made available dur- 


or land program for the 
basic Weeks Law work, 
or for the enlarged scope 
of forest land purchases which Congress has just author- 
ized in section 6 of the Clarke Act. Indeed, no appropria- 
tions whatever are authorized by the latter act for forest 
purchases; so that the work, in its larger aspects, is still 
clothed with uncertainty and indefiniteness. Until Con- 
gress defines a specific fiscal and land policy covering a 
period of years, permanent and substantial progress in 
providing an eastern system of National Forests appears 
inevitably dubious. 

For the country as a whole, efficient forest-fire protec- 
tion is held to be of first importance in forest reconstruc- 
tion. For the eastern half of the United States, the ex- 
tension of National Forest areas in the forest land 
regions east of the Great Plains is of equal importance. 
It is here that the figure of forest bankruptcy has already 
cast its shadow, and it is here that the first serious 
effects of forest shortage are already being felt, socially 
and industrially. This portion of the United States 
contains more than three-fourths of the nation’s people, 
three-fourths of its industries, and three-fourths of its 
non-productive cut-over forest land. It is here that the 
nation’s need of wood for its industries and its home- 
building and of forests for the recreation of its people 


is greatest. The alarming counterpart is that the vast 


region now contains less than 25 per cent of the remain- 
ing virgin timber of the entire country. 
It should be a matter of real concern to every citizen 


period $40,000,000 to be available until expended. 


ing the past seven years. 
They were: for 1919 
nothing ; for 1920, $600,000; for 1921, nothing; for 1922, 
$1,000,000; for 1923, $450,000; for 1924, $450,000, and 
for 1925, $800,000. 

Having in mind an extension of the purchase work, 
the Special Senate Committee on Reforestation expressed 
the opinion less than a year ago that not less than $3,000,- 
000 should be provided annually for such purposes. The 
scope of the work having now been widened by the amend- 
ment of section 6 in the Clarke Act, the Government is 
clothed with authority to establish by purchase a chain 
of National Forests through the Lake States, the White 
Mountains, the Southern Appalachians, and the pine and 
mountain sections of the South. Considering the urgency 
of the forest situation in most of the states east of the 
Great Plains, it is clear to The American Forestry As- 
sociation that the time has come to formulate in general 
terms a new program of forest acquisition consistent 
with the broader field opened by the amended law. A 
careful study of the reports of the Forester, the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, and the hearings before 
the Senate Select Committee on Reforestation led to the 
suggestion of the following ten-year program: 

1. A continuation of forest purchases in the White 
Mountains and the Appalachians, primarily under the 
basic law, but on an enlarged scale, which will assure the 
acquisition of at least an additional 3,000,000 acres of 
land in the regions named during the next ten years. 
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2. An extension of forest land purchases to the once 
famous lumbering regions of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, and the prosecution of this work at a rate 
that will provide 2,500,000 acres in 
properly distributed forests. 

3. A similar extension of the acquisition work to the 
pine-land sections of the South, under a program that 
will establish during the ten-year period a system of 
southern forests aggregating approximately 2,500,000 
acres. 

The forest areas suggested would constitute but a small 
percentage of the total forest land in the regions named. 
It is impossible to overemphasize, however, the public 
value of a chain of National Forests encircling the center 
These forests 


approximately 


of our population and of our industries. 
would not only serve as demonstration areas in the grow- 
ing of timber, thus stimulating private owners of forest 
land to engage in forest management, but they would 
provide recreational areas to meet the growing demand 
of the dense population of the great Middle West and the 
East. In addition, they would serve as protective units 
on the watersheds of our principal streams and rivers, 
and as game refuges and hunting grounds for our sports- 
men and lovers of wild life. 

Such a program can be accomplished in reasonable time 
only by the establishment of a definite fiscal policy by the 
Federal Government. The policy should cover a period 
of at least ten years, thus eliminating periodic and uncer- 
tain efforts now necessary in order to get even small and 
insufficient appropriations for the work of forest land 
purchases. It is believed that the program here suggested 
can be carried through in ten years at a cost of $40,000,- 
000, including overhead cost of examinations, surveys, 
and title work. 

Purchases of forest lands by the Government in the 
Lake States and the South are urged by the Association 
for the best economic reasons. The pineries of the Lake 
States furnished the cheap lumber that made possible the 
early development of the great agricultural areas of 
the Middle West. There are today in these states some 
40,000,000 acres of cut-over land chiefly valuable for 
growing forests, and most of it virtually non-productive 
of any wood growth of value. These lands should be 
made the natural storehouse from which those same 
agricultural regions may in future years derive their 


needed supplies of timber. Chicago is now the greatest 
lumber market in the world, and 2,500,000 acres of 
National Forests in the Lake States, as proposed under 
this program, would be naturally tributary by water 
and rail to the market demands of the largest agricultural 
region on the globe. 

The great pine region of the South, embracing some 
115,000,000 acres, of which 80 per cent has been lum- 
bered, contains some of the most productive forest land 
on the continent. It is to this region that the East must 
look for its main supply of new and rapidly grown wood. 
National Forests aggregating 2,500,000 acres, and well 
distributed through this great region, will not only furnish 
timber urgently needed by the industrial region east of 
the Mississippi, but they will provide practical demon- 
strations of what can be done with the vastly greater 
area of similar lands in that region under private forest 
management. 

With this program in mind, The American Forestry 
Association gives its endorsement to a measure, printed 
herewith, providing for a definite policy of appropriations 
for forest land purchases during the next ten years. 
This is a program for consideration by the United States 
Congress, which in broadening the scope of the Weeks 
Law by passing the Clarke Act thereby recognized the 
need of the larger work. Congress should now indicate 
with some degree of definiteness to what extent this 
broadened scope shall actually be put into effect by the 
department in charge. 

The proposal of the bill here submitted contemplates 
carrying out the program in a ten-year period, with 
appropriations at the rate of $3,000,000 a year during the 
first five-year period and $5,000,000 a year during the 
second five-year period. It takes up the work at the end 
of thirteen years’ activity under the original Weeks Law, 
which contemplated an annual expenditure of $2,000,000, 
but which, in the absence of a definite fiscal policy, has 
fallen to considerably less than half that amount, and 
it carries it forward on a greatly enlarged scale. Its 
passage will mark definite and substantial progress in 
meeting a most important phase of the forest problem 
in the eastern half of the United States. If the people 
of the regions affected will give this program undivided 
support, it will unquestionably receive the sanction of 
both houses and be carried forward to success. 





Your 


FACILITIES. 


SIVE STATEMENT. 


OF ACTION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE ADOPTION OF THE ASSOCIATION’S PROGRAM AS DESCRIBED HERE BY MR. PRATT IS ASSURED, ONCE THE PUBLIC 
IS AWAKENED TO OUR FOREST NEEDS. AN AGGRESSIVE CAMPAIGN OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IS THEREFORE ESSENTIAL TO 
EARLY ACCOMPLISHMENT. THIS, THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION IS UNDERTAKING TO THE LIMIT OF ITS 


IT ASKS THE CO-OPERATION AND ACTIVE SUPPORT OF ITS MEMBERS--AND ALL READERS OF MR. PRATT’S IMPRES- 
IT INVITES THEIR HELP IN INTERESTING LOCAL, STATE AND NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN ENDORS- 
ING AND SUPPORTING THIS PROJECT, AND REQUESTS THAT EVERY ENDORSEMENT, WHETHER BY INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
OR ORGANIZATIONS OF WHATEVER CHARACTER, BE REGISTERED WITH THE ASSOCIATION AS THE CLEARING HOUSE 


COMMENTS ON THE PROGRAM AND SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVANCING IT WILL BE WELCOMED. 
BE ESPECIALLY EFFECTIVE, AS IT WILL MAKE POSSIBLE THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE ASSOCIATION’S EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 1523 L STREET N. W., 
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FINANCIAL AID WILL 


THE EDITOR. 








Restore the Christmas Tree to Its 
Old Significance 


A Plea to Americans to Use the Living Christmas 
Tree and Help Conserve Our Young Forests 








By F. B. Drew 


N MAKING plans for your Christmas celebration 
this year, why not return to the old, old custom and 
use a living Christmas tree? To be sure, the living 

tree may cost you a bit more; but you will have a better 
tree, and while bringing Christmas joy to your family, 
you will be helping to conserve one of your best all-round 
friends, the evergreen tree. And then, if you take proper 
care of your living tree, it will be available for Christmas 
duty next year without expense. 

It is not easy to realize that vour one little 
evergreen, set up in the corner of your living 
room, makes any difference with the coun- 
try’s future supply of timber. Your one 
tree doesn’t; but there are some five to ten 
million other families in the United States 
using trees in the same way; so, in the 
aggregate, we all use enough evergreens 
every year to make a forest of several 
thousand acres. It is not so bad 
where our Christmas trees are cut 
with some regard to preserving the 
forest—that is, by selecting trees 
that can be spared and whose re- 
moval will benefit the trees left. 

But the Christmas-tree harvest 

is not conducted that 

The cutters usually go in and 

cut every tree that will pass 
as a Christmas tree, thus 


way. 


practically destroying a 
young, fast-growing forest 
that in these days is a real 
national asset. 

The onslaught on the 
young evergreens begins 
early in November, and by 
the middle of December 
boatloads and trainloads of 
Christmas trees are mov- 
ing in large numbers to the 
cities. The bulk of the 
trees come from New Eng- 
land and the Lake States 
Michigan, 


A HAPPY TREE BECAUSE 
GAILY BEDECKED, SMILES WITH THE CHILDREN ON 
CHRISTMAS MORNING 


of Minnesota, 





















and Wisconsin; but the shortage of forests is making it 
necessary to go farther and farther, even for Christmas 
trees. Last year several carloads of Douglas fir trees 
were shipped into the East from the Pacific coast. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discourage the 
use of the evergreen tree in the holiday festivities, but to 
urge that it be used in such a way that the Christmas- 
tree trade will not result in the destruction and wholesale 
slaughter of our young forests. After all, it requires only 

a little consideration and common sense, mixed with 

holiday sentiment, to restore the Christmas tree to 

its original significance, “a living symbol of life,” 

to be cared for and cherished the whole year 

round. Isn't this thought more in keeping with 

the Christmas spirit than the present custom 

of discarding our trees, pitifully brown and 

dry, on the rubbish heap in the back yard, 

there to remain, neglected and forgotten, 

until the gardener cleans up in the 
spring ? 

All the legends regarding the origin 
of the custom of an evergreen tree 

for celebrating the winter solstice give 

an account of a growing tree. A 

Scandinavian myth of great an- 

tiquity mentions a “service tree” 
sprung from the blood-stained 
soil where two lovers met death 
by violence. On certain nights 
in the Christmas season 
mysterious lights were to 
flaming in its 
branches, “that no wind 
could extinguish.” The 
French have their legends 
as well. 

In a romance of the 
thirteenth century the hero 
finds a gigantic tree whose 
branches are covered with 
flaming candles—some 
standing erect, others up- 
side down—and on top the 
vision of a child with a halo 


be seen 


Brown’s Photo Studios. 
IT IS A LIVING TREE THAT, 


around his curly head. The 
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knight asked an interpretation from the Pope, who de- 
clared that the tree undoubtedly represented mankind, the 
child the Savior, and the candles good and bad human 
beings. One German tale bestows the honor of the 
Christmas idea on Martin Luther. A more interesting 
legend makes St. Winfrid the originator of the idea. In 
the midst of a crowd of converts he hewed down a giant 
oak which had formerly been the object of Druidic 
worship. 

“Then the sole wonder in Win- 
frid’s life came to pass; for, as 
the bright blade circled above his 
head and the flakes of wood flew 
from the deepening gash in the 
body of the tree, a whirling wind 
passed over the forest. It gripped 
the oak 
Backward it fell like a tower, 
groaning as it split asunder in four 
But just behind it, and 


from its foundation. 


pieces. 
unharmed by the ruin, stood a 
young fir tree, pointing its green 
spire toward the stars. Winfrid 
let the ax drop and turned to 
speak to the people. 

““This little tree, the young 
child of the forest, shall be your 
holy tree tonight. It is the wood 
of peace, for your houses are 
built of its fir. It is the sign of 
endless life, for its leaves are 
evergreen. Sce how it points up- 
ward to heaven. Let this be 
called the tree of the Christ-child. 
Gather about it. It will shelter 
no deeds of blood, but loving gifts 
and rites of kindness.’”’ 

In medieval times there was a 
tradition of holiness invested in 
an illuminated tree which made it 
mystically appropriate to the sea- 
son of the winter solstice—i. ¢., 
the season which Christianity had 
recently redeemed from paganism 
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in the Christmas pageant given in honor of Henry VIII. 

Grenville in his Memoirs, under date of December 29, 
1820, relates of a Christmas celebration held by the Eng- 
lish royal family in which living trees were used: “Prin- 
cess Leiven, a lady of the royal entourage, got up a little 
fete, as is customary in the Princess’ country. Three trees 
in great pots were put upon a long table covered with 
pink linen; each tree was illuminated with three tiers of 
colored wax candles—blue, green, 
red, and white. Before each tree 
was displayed a quantity of toys, 
gloves, pocket handkerchiefs, 
work-boxes, books, and various 
articles—presents made to the 
owner of the tree. It was very 
Here it was only for the 
Germany the 


pretty. 
children, but in 
custom extends to persons of all 
ages.” 

Today the United States is con- 
fronted with a growing shortage 
of forests. Conserving the young 
evergreen tree would be an easy 
way for the millions of families 
who follow the Christmas-tree 
custom to take their part in this 
movement by making use of the 
growing tree for the center of 
merriment in the home. 

It can be done at small increase 
in expense and little trouble. For 
the person who has the precious 
possession of a bit of ground 
around his dwelling place, the 
problem is easy. The small ever- 
green, which enhances the beauty 
of his lawn in summer, would 
have the added attraction of 
pleasant memories, if loving hands 
had carried it into the home to 
grace the Christmas festival. 

This has been the custom for 
years among the French families 
of the poorer classes, who replant 


by making it the birthtime of 
Christ. Then tradition may have 


CHOSEN BY THE PEOPLE OF WEST 
TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA, FOR THEIR 1923 
CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION 


the tree after the celebration is 
over. The peasants and village 





been strongly influenced by the 

fact that about this time the Jews 

celebrated their feast of Chanuckah, or the lights. Lighted 
candles are a feature of the Jewish feast. Innumerable 
lights must, therefore, have been twinkling in every 
Jewish house in Bethlehem and Nazareth at the time of 
the Savior’s birth. 

The Christmas tree as a regular institution can be 
traced back many centuries. A symmetrical fir would be 
selected, which the woodsmen set up in the great hall of 
the liege lord, where all the tenantry families would 
gather for the great celebration and to receive the gifts 
distributed by the lord and his lady. There is an 
account of a Christmas tree playing an important part 


people take the tree up carefully, 
with the soil around its roots, and 
care for it tenderly during its elevation to the symbol 
of Christian happiness. Later it is carried out reverently 
into the little garden and replaced with other trees of 
bygone Christmases. This practice of the French people 
may have been born of French thrift, but it is pleasanter 
to believe it was born of imagination and veneration for 
the living symbol. 

Other ways by which a living tree can be procured is 
to buy one from the local nurseryman or to grow a tree 
from a seedling in a tub. When it is too large for use 
in the house, the bottom of the tub can be knocked out 
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THE LIVING TREE INSIDE THE HOUSE AND OUT 
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Courtesy Woman’s Home Companion. 


These pictures show two ways of using living trees, for Harriette Louise’s daddy asked Santa to decorate her tree outside, in the yard, while Little Miss 
Muffet—in the oval on the right—wakened on Christmas morning to find in a corner of the nursery a strong little evergreen, proudly held in a pot of earth, 
glittering with tinsel and loaded with toys. 


and the tree planted on the lawn or in the public park 
for decorative purposes. 

Firs and balsams are especially beautiful in winter, 
with their dark branches contrasting against the bareness 
Several of the spruce trees make 
Among others are the 


of the deciduous trees. 
fine subjects for this purpose. 
Norway spruce, hardy practically everywhere, Engel- 
mann’s spruce, with its bluish green foliage, Oriental 
spruce, white spruce, Colorado spruce, and Douglas spruce. 

The enterprising farmer could find an opportunity to 


time of 


utilize his poor land at small expense by planting it with 
evergreen trees, which will make a profitable crop in 
five or six years and can be harvested when other work 
on the farm is slack. Firs and balsams are especially 
adapted to certain sections of the United States—Maine, 
the Adirondacks, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
the mountainous regions of New York and Pennsylvania. 

When the original significance of the living tree is fully 
realized, greater joy and inspiration will be found in 
adorning it with tokens of affection for your loved ones. 


. 


tree festivity, 
with mistletoe and 
holly, with evergreen and 
laurel, seen in households that 
are jolly ; when forest trees are cut 
to please the children and the grown folks, 
to celebrate 





a day that’s 
great, with 
friends and 
all your own 


folks Hy when 





branches gay 
with gift display appear on 
isle or ist mus, remember 
we have sent our tree alive 
with merry Christmas! 


By Fannie Carter Aiken. 




















The Pearl of the Antilles 


Originally Clothed in Forests Which Were the Wonder of Columbus and His Men, Our 
Largest Caribbean Possession Is Today the Victim of Almost 
Complete Forest Destruction 


By WituiamM D. DurLAND 


Photographs by the Author 


ORTO RICO is the largest permanent possession 
P:: the United States in the Caribbean region and the 

oldest of all its possessions in point of European 
occupation. Evacuated by Spain in 1898, and populated 
in the majority by people of Spanish, Carib Indian, and 
Negro descent, it has been under civil government of the 
United States since 1900. 
square miles in extent, lying between the Dominican Re- 
public, on the Island of Haiti, and a number of small 


It is an island of some 3,281 


islands collectively known as the Virgin Island group. 
Eight hundred years of gigantic struggles for suprem- 
acy between the Crescent and the Cross, which threatened 
to devastate much of Europe, had ended when Columbus 
convinced the “courtiers of Lisbon” and the learned priests 
of the “Council 
in Salamanca” 
that the earth was 
not flat. The re- 
sults of his first 
voyage had sup- 
plied living proofs 
of what he de- 
clared to exist be- 
yond the mysteri- 
ous ocean. Sam- 
ples of unknown 
plants and ani- 
mals had astound- 
ed the people 
and _ stories of 
gold without end 
converted the 


skeptics. 
oe FROM THE PONCE-MAYAGUEZ HIGHWAY, ONE IS IMPRESSED BY THE DE- 
‘ NUDED CHARACTER OF PORTO RICO’S HILLS. THIS CONDITION IS 
favorable condi- PREVALENT OVER THE ENTIRE SOUTHERN HALF AND A LARGE PART OF 


tions, therefore, 
the second voyage 
of Columbus was speedily organized. In the year 1493 
seventeen ships, three caracas, two naos, and twelve cara- 
vels sailed from Cadiz amid the ringing of bells and 
the enthusiastic God-speeds of thousands of spectators. 
In November of the same year Porto Rico received its 
introduction to the messengers from the old world. Land- 
ing at a point of land near the now extant town of Agua- 
dilla, on a bay along the western coast, Columbus took 





VIEWING THE SOUTHERN SLOPES OF THE CENTRAL RANGE OF MOUNTAINS a 


THE NORTHERN HALF OF THE ISLAND 


possession in the name of his royal patrons, and called 
the island San Juan Bautista (now Porto Rico). 

“In this island,” says Chanca, who was the fleet physi- 
cian on this memorable voyage and who addressed a cir- 
cumstantial description of the expedition’s experiences to 
the municipal corporation of Seville, “it was wonderful 
to see the dense forest and the great variety of unknown 
trees, some in bloom, others in fruit, and everything look- 
ing so green. We found a tree the leaves whereof re- 
sembled laurel leaves, but not so large, and they exhaled 
the finest odor of cloves.’ The tree is Caryophyllus 
pimienta—Coll y Toste. “There were fruits of many 
kinds, some of which the men imprudently tasted, with 
the result that their faces swelled, and they suffered such 
violent pain in 
throat and mouth 
that they behaved 
like madmen, the 
application of cold 
substances giving 
them some re- 
lief.” The fruit 
of the Manzanilla 
tree, Hippomane 
Mancinella, pro- 
duces these identi- 
cal effects, and it 
is supposed that 
the men partook 
of this fruit. 

Porto Rico was 
then clothed with 
forest cover 
tropical in charac- 
ter and structure 
and containing an 
abundance of tree 
species adaptable for most uses to which wood was then 
and now employed. The forests extended in an almost 
unbroken stretch from the shores of Viques Sound and 
Passage, on the east, to those of the Mona Passage, on 
the west, reaching across the island to the Atlantic on the 
north and the Caribbean on the south. The varied climate 
of the island, controlled largely by the refreshing breezes 
of the trade winds, expressed itself in the character of 
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forest which it helped produce. The “rain forest” of 
Schimper, more properly referred to as an “evergreen 
hardwood forest,’ covered fully 65 per cent of the island, 
followed by a deciduous hardwood forest,” which occu- 
pied 25 per cent. The remaining portion of the island’s 
land area was covered by a tree growth of shore-loving 
species, Mangrove 
swamps and cocoanut 
groves predominating. 

Such 
original forest re- 


were the 


sources of Porto Rico. 
yh ° 

[hey comprised a 
tree-growth which in 
luxuriance would to- 
day arouse the envy 
Ma- 
divi- 


of the world. 


hogany, fustic, 
divi, campeachy, ce- 
drela, 


known for years past 


and cedro, 


in both American and THE “CONUCO,” OR LITTLE FARM, 
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that one of the most necessary of the natural assets to a 
country has been depleted by reason of wanton waste and 
despoliation. Porto Rico today finds herself in this con- 
dition with respect to her forest resources. Of the 
1,000,000 acres of forest land that exists in Porto Rico, 
50 per cent is now absolutely barren and the remaining 50 
per cent is covered by 
a scanty tree-growth 
continually cut over, 
and so robbed of any 
possibilities that it 
might have for de- 
velopment that it 
serves only to empha- 
size the pitiful con- 
dition. 

Unlike the deple- 
tion of the coniferous 
forests of the temper- 
ate zone of the United 
States, which 
profit and value were 


from 


A FEW 


IN THE MAKING. 


European markets as 
unsurpassed cabinet 


SCANTY CROPS ARE PRODUCED AND THEN THE “FARM” IS COM- 


PLETELY ABANDONED. THESE PRIMITIVE AND DESTRUCTIVE 
METHODS OF AGRICULTURE HAVE STRIPPED PORTO RICO OF 
ITS FORESTS 


being derived through 
the business-like 


and dyewoods, as well 

as many lesser-known 

woods, fully equal in utility, occurred in seemingly inex- 
haustible abundance. Nature had extended herself to the 
utmost in her endeavor to make Porto Rico an island of 
enchantment and one of natural beauty. Succeeding in 
this, she blessed its very existence by endowing it with 
forests of magnitude and great economic value. It is 
justly named the “Pearl of the Antilles.” 

But the once highly valuable forest resources of Porto 
Rico have vanished in the same way as have the forest 
resources of other countries during cycles of advancing 
civilization. ‘This includes the discovery of the resource, 
synonymous with the discovery and colonization of the 
country; its utilization in part and its devastation as a 
whole ; and in the end, when too late, the universal regret 


methods employed in 
their extinction, the 
larger part of Porto Rico’s forests were deliberately de- 
stroyed by ax and fire for the sole purpose of cultivating 
the soil on which they stood. Very little of the wood 
was used for any purpose at all, other than to keep the 
fires burning which disposed of the unwelcome trees. 
Such methods of forest devastation go hand in hand with 
the primitive methods of shifting agriculture, which are 
today still practiced in many of the Caribbean countries. 

The consumption of native-grown wood in Porto Rico 
is about six times as fast as it is being produced. The 
once densely stocked stands of valuable cabinet woods 
have been exhausted. Natural replacement has taken 
place on a small scale, but for the most part by species 
greatly inferior in quality, In spite of the reduction and 





THE SIERRAS IN THE INTERIOR OF PORTO RICO. 
ABLE. THE NEED FOR FORESTRY IS OBVIOUS. 


ONE MILLION ACRES OF LAND OF THIS CHARACTER ARE AVAIL- 
ORIGINALLY THE ISLAND WAS WOODED FROM SHORE TO SHORE 


WITH A LUXURIANT GROWTH WHICH TODAY WOULD AROUSE THE ENVY OF THE WORLD, BUT ITS FORESTS HAVE 
BEEN ALMOST TOTALLY DESTROYED AND THE WOOD BURNED MERELY TO MAKE ROOM FOR A SHIFTING AND 
TEMPORARY AGRICULTURE 
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almost complete extinction of superior species, the de- equally as luxuriant and valuable as in the days when 
mands for a home-grown product have greatly increased, the Spanish named it “La Perla de las Antillas.” 


largely influenced by the rising prices 
and scarcity of imported materials. 
Practically all of the wood material re- 
quired in building construction and de- 
velopments is obtained from the United 
States. The amount of native-grown 
wood adaptable and utilized for these 
purposes is negligible. The depleted 
condition of the forest resources of the 
United States denies future relief from 
that source. For this reason Porto Rico 
must supply her own wood requirements 
through the establishment and main- 
tenance of forests on her own soil. 

This condition is recognized and a be- 
ginning has been made. Nearly 500 
acres of forest plantations have been 
established by the Insular Forest Ser- 
vice during the past year, and greatly 
increased activity in the practice of 
forestry in Porto Rico is assured. It is 
to be hoped that in the not-too-far-dis- 
tant future Porto Rico will again be the 
proud possessor of forest resources 








Photograph by C. Z. Bates 


CARBONERO, WHICH, ACCORDING TO POPENOE, IS THE FASTEST-GROWING 

TREE IN THE WORLD. SPECIMENS WHICH IN SEVEN YEARS REACHED A 

DIAMETER OF TWO FEET AT BREAST HEIGHT HAVE BEEN FOUND IN 

COLOMBIA. THE PICTURE SHOWS THE TREE PLANTED IN PORTO RICO 
AFTER TWO YEARS’ GROWTH 
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First Snow 


IRST snow lies on the foothills—_ 
Daintily, like soft drapery 

Arranged by gentle hands; 
The deep, deep blue of shaded gulch 
Shows darkly through the lacework; 
Patches of aspens 
Shine in the morning sunlight 
Like golden brooches clasped there 
To hold the snowy shawls and scarfs 
In place upon the breast and brow 
Of little hills— 
Ladies-in-waiting 
To their majesties of higher range, 
Old Pike and Gray and Evans, 
Who have already donned their robes— 
Glittering, glistening, immaculate, 
And wait their sovereign— Winter. 


—Caroline Lawrence Dier. 
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A STUDY IN DETAIL—THE LUXURIANT BEAUTY OF OUR TYPICAL EASTERN FOREST GROUND COVER 


A CALL TO PROTECT OUR 
CHRISTMAS GREENS 


By P. L. Ricker 


Christ- 


season ap- 


aX alo THE 
ZEOTIS 
the woods are depended on to 


orative material that bring that “Christmassy’ 
What Eastern or Oriental incense can 







mas 





proaches, it is 


furnish the greens and dec- 
fragrance 


’ 


into our homes. 
compare with the woodsy odors rising from the crushed 
needles of spruce and pine, associated since earliest child- 
hood in our minds with the happy Christmas days? The 
glow of the Yule log falls on the warm brown cones, the 
brilliant red berries of the holly, and the softly gleaming 
clusters of mistletoe alike. And so, in order that we may 
continue to bring our “outdoors in” to make Christmas, 
the source of supply must be guarded. 

The rapidity with which many of our native wild 
flowers are disappearing from our “woods and templed 
hills” points to the necessity, not only of regulatory 
measures for their protection, but for enforcement of 
those laws already in existence. 

Many of the so-called Christmas greens are found in 


Secretary, Washington, D. C. 
Wild Flower Preservation Society - 


our forest cover. 
In the East, on account of 


the great demand for Christ- 


ground 


well to remem- mas decoration, the ever- 
ber how much green holly and its close 


relative, the winterberry, are now presenting a very serious 
problem. Unless vigorous steps are at once taken for 
their protection, or extensive cultivation for the Christmas 
trade, they. will soon be as extinct as the bison, passenger 
pigeon, and Franklinia, a small tree from Georgia with a 
beautiful flower somewhat resembling the magnolia, and 
the only attractive recent American plant now unknown in 
the wild state and almost unknown in cultivation. These 
have passed from the unrestricted aggression of man. 

Of our woody plants the flowering dogwood has suf- 
fered most from thoughtless nature lovers. Mountain 
laurel is still so abundant in many parts of the country, 
from Connecticut to North Carolina, that in spite of ex- 
tensive burning and collecting for florists, it seems likely 
to maintain itself indefinitely, except near the more 
densely populated areas. 

Fire has been one of the great destroyers of the beauty 
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of nature. Many of our virgin forests have been de- 
stroyed by fires set by lightning, and the fact that at least 
a part of our western plains were once clothed with a more 
or less extensive forest is evidenced by the buried re- 
The Indians burned vast areas to 
provide better hunting grounds. Other 
were destroyed by ocean inundations in past geological 
Elevations and depressions of the land along the 


mains of fossil trees. 
wooded areas 


ages. 
Atlantic are well shown by the elevated cypress stump in 
the Dismal Swamp and the deeply buried ones beneath the 
city of Washington, showing at least three or more suc- 
cessive inundations many years apart. 

Picture, if you can, what a wealth of flora this country 
must have had a few hundred years ago, when the Euro- 
pean settler had not arrived to clear away our virgin 
forests and the myriads of weedy seeds had not been in- 
troduced, which now cover the fields and roadside every- 
where with masses of witite daisies, yellow mustard, or 
orange hawkweed, the worst weeds known to the eastern 
farmer, or the equally pestiferous Russian thistle of the 
West, bunches of which, when mature, are rolled along 
by the wind, scattering its seed far and wide. 

The holly and winterberry grow too slowly from seed 
to be commercially feasible, but may be grown readily 





GROUND PINE—THE EARTH-LOVING EVERGREEN OF THE FOREST. 
PROTECT THIS NATIVE PLANT IN ITS WILD STATE WHICH IS DRAWN 


from three-inch cuttings made from the first of October 
to the first of November, with leaves attached in the case 
of the holly. The cuttings should be started in boxes six 
inches deep, with a one inch layer of sphagnum moss in 
the bottom covered with two inches of fine sand. This 
should be thoroughly saturated with water at time of 
planting, and then the box covered with glass. The boxes 
should be kept in a greenhouse, with slight bottom heat if 
possible, or may be kept in the window of any room at a 
temperature of from 70 to 75 degrees. The boxes need 
only be watered about once or twice a week, but should 
not be allowed to dry out. The cuttings should be well 
calloused in thirty days and should have roots one-half to 
one inch long in sixty days, after which they should be 
transplanted to three-inch pots with good soil (no ma- 
nure), mixed with one-quarter part of sawdust by bulk to 
furnish the needed acidity. In the spring they should be 
moved to larger pots, and the following fall should be at 
least six to eight inches tall, when they may be trans- 
planted to nursery rows. Cuttings should be made largely 
from female trees, and the sexes of the cuttings should be 
kept carefully labeled. As the female plants only bear 
berries, in the final planting groups of female plants should 
be planted with a few of the male plants, otherwise no ber- 





Photograph by E. L. Crandall 


IS IT NOT WELL WORTH OUR EFFORT TO 
ON SO HEAVILY FOR OUR CHRISTMAS 


WREATHS AND WHICH BECAUSE OF THIS IS SERIOUSLY THREATENED WITH EXTINCTION? 
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ries will be produced. It is impossible to say at present 
just how rapidly the plants will grow, but at the end of 
the second year many of our plants were twelve to eighteen 
inches tall, and it is estimated that six to eight inches a 
year will be the average growth. In eight to ten years 
at the outside, one-third of the trees may be severely 
pruned every three years for the Christmas trade and will 
return a handsome profit. Small potted plants, from cut- 
tings one to two years’ old, should also find a ready mar- 
regularly mulched spring and 


ket. Plantings should be 
fall with sawdust (oak, 


pine, fir, or spruce), or 
leaves from pine, oak, or 
laurel, to maintain an acid 
soil. 
The 


trailing evergreen, so ex- 


ground pine, or 
tensively used for Christ- 
mas wreaths, presents a 
more difficult problem, as 
it does not readily lend it- 
self to cultivation. Legis- 
lation is not sufficiently 
enforced to be effective, 
and the picking or sale of 
any wild plant by the 
owner of the land, or the 
delegation of that right to 
another, is within their 
legal right, and cannot be 
prevented by any law. 
Fish, game, and birds are, 
however, public property 
and can be successfully 
protected if the laws are 
enforced. The protection of such plants in wild life pre- 
serves seems to be the only chance of their preservation. 

In the extreme West, in addition to a flowering dog- 
wood, similar to that of the East, the Toyon, or Christmas 
berry, is meeting the same fate as the holly. It is listed 
by several western nurserymen, the plants probably being 
taken from the California foothills. It can doubtless be 
cultivated readily from cuttings, and this should be urged. 

Wild life preserves, both public and private, are being 
established in many parts of the country. These are 
often open to the public with little or no restriction. The 
privileges of some of them have been much abused at 
first, but posters and newspaper publicity have reduced 
this materially. A warden is, however, always desirable 
when possible. 
many of the towns in Massachusetts, and as the ex- 
ample of this state is more broadly followed, nation-wide 
town forests will offer additional refuges for our song 
birds, as well as an opportunity to more rigidly enforce 
the protection of our less common wild flowers. 

Many slow fires burn only the ground cover, which 
includes many of our most beautiful flowered herbs and 
shrubs, without much injury to the roots of the trees. 


Town forests have been established in 





THE TRAILING ARBUTUS—UNIVERSALLY LOVED AND 

ALMOST UNIVERSALLY ABUSED. 

RAPIDLY IF, INSTEAD OF THE RUTHLESS ROOTING UP 

OF THE PLANT, WHICH IS OFTEN DONE, SHORT FLOWER 
STEMS ARE CUT 


Even with one or two fires of this type, the soil is often 
so changed that the natural ground cover does not readily 
return. At times, in dense woods, no ground cover re- 
turns for a year or two, and if on slopes the injury to the 
trees from erosion is very great. In open burned areas 
the ground cover is replaced more rapidly and with more 
weedy plants, often known as fireweeds. The species 
vary in different parts of the country, and in the case 
of the one known as Chamencrion angustifolium the 
flowers are very profuse and attractive. 

A ground cover of her- 
baceous plants seems to be 
absolutely essential for 
unimproved ground. 
Trees alone do not pro- 
vide it. Progressive 
farmers sow rye between 
fall and spring crops to 
hold the soil. In the 
artificially planted forest 
nurseries a weedy ground 
cover is usually naturally 
provided, but where the 
shade becomes too dense 
for such a ground cover 
an artificial one is often 
necessary of leaves or 
straw. 

Many of our most at- 
tractive flowering plants, 
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which formerly made up 


IT WILL INCREASE a considerable part of the 


ground cover of our 
woods and fields, are now 
becoming very rare, espe- 
cially around large towns and tourist points, either be- 
cause they are pulled up by the roots or not sufficient 
flowers left to go to seed to keep up the normal supply. 
Unattractive weeds usually replace them promptly, and 
it is the flowers of the more or less open wood that have 
suffered most. The trailing arbutus is probably in the 
greatest danger of extermination in the East, and the 
lady’s slipper and all of the orchids are rapidly becom- 
The woodland phlox and several ferns are 
In most 


ing scarce. 
sagerly sought by collectors to sell to florists. 
cases the supply does not justify such commercial ag- 
gression. 

The far-reaching injurious effects of forest fires, the 
intentional burning of wooded areas with slow fires to 
burn up fallen leaves and branches, and the burning of 
fields in ill-advised attempts to render them more fertile 
by releasing potash and soda salts in the ash cannot be 
expressed too strongly. Probably no country shows 
greater effects of deforestation and erosion than China 
a result of the effort to obtain land for cultivation and 
wood for burning without any attempt at replanting for 
future generations. Efforts should be made at once to ob- 
tain a conservation commission in every state to care for 





all natural resources before it is too late. 
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The Trapper’s Christmas 


By Cuartes H. McDoNnaALp 


Forest Ranger, Wasatch National Forest 


i ‘ 66 T WAS six days before Christ- 
/ mas, with a two-hundred-mile 
[ ¥ trip looming dark and sinister 
. ©) ahead of me, and a wife and 

kiddy very patiently awaiting my home- 
coming from a trip already long overdue. 
If ever I felt like chucking a job, I did 
@ then. Who would know the difference? 
"= What good would come of it? How 
would I come out of it no one could tell. It was just such 








a case as I had tackled once before, and through unfore- 
seen circumstances had failed, to the huge delight of some 
of the ‘old-timers,’ who always said it couldn’t be done. 
What was it that couldn’t be done? Well, to be explicit, 
the enforcing of the game laws in certain out-of-the-way 
spots in the Uinta Mountains of Utah, Colorado, and 
Wyoming. If I followed up this case and ‘landed them,’ 
I knew there would be long faces on several individuals 
and gnashing of teeth by another ‘old-timer.’ 

“Well, duty called and demanded that I get the State 
Game Warden of Utah over long distance and notify him 
that I had learned of divers illegal game and fur poaching 
cases being enacted within the State of Utah by some of 
our Wyoming neighbors just across the line. 

“ ‘Good,’ said the game warden. ‘And you'll go along 
as guide?’ There! I knew that’s what would happen. I 
would rather not mix up in the matter further if they 





“WE FOUND THIS PICTURE, FRESHLY DEVELOPED, IN 


could get along without me. No use. The wardens didn’t 
know the country and wouldn’t go back there through 
seventy miles of timber and barrens, with the possibility 
of a good part of the trip being made on snowshoes, unless 
I accompanied them. 

“Listening to advice and plans over that phone, I 
thought of that terrible gathering in my ear, the result of 
such a trip, made but a short time previous to this, and as 
a sequel of that, the tonsil operation of but three weeks 
ago and its subsequent physical weakness. Could I stand 
that trip? 
of hauling me out on a spruce top. 

“Yes, two wardens, Charley Halstrom and Earl Clyde, 


Well, I'd try or give those wardens the job 


of Oakley and Heber cities, would meet me in Lyman, 
Wyoming, and be ready to leave the next morning. 
Would I have everything ready for them? I would. 
“Well, we certainly got our money’s worth from those 
crowbaits that day. Forty miles in a No. 4 bob, in snow 
from six inches to two feet deep and trail to break. And 
cold! The timber and ice just popped and crackled. 
Earl’s whiskers made him look like a Santa; but we 
lacked the reindeer. We had to change drivers frequently 
and thaw out our fingers and feet by running behind 
the sleigh. High up in the Uinta Mountains, fifteen miles 
from the head of the Blacksfork of Green River, we made 
camp in one of my summer stations, where, after blanket- 
ing the horses, digging through two feet of dry, powdery 





W.A. Halton 


THE OLD CABIN. ‘I SHOULD SAY HE HAS GOT MARTEN 


SOMEWHERE,’ CHARLEY EXCLAIMED. AT DAYLIGHT, WITH WEBS STRAPPED TO OUR FEET, WE HIT THE SNOW- 
DRIFTS OVER THE DIVIDE INTO A COUNTRY UNKNOWN TO US, BUT WHERE WE KNEW WE WOULD PICK UP THE 
TRACKS OF THE POACHER” 
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snow and a foot of ice on the creek, to get water, we sat 
down to our first bite since breakfast, just fifteen hours 
behind us. 

“While cooking supper, Earl advanced the cheerless 
opinion that this game poacher had probably already 
frozen to death and that we’d only have the job of hauling 
him out. 

“ ‘Now, don’t let the snow chill 
your feet,’ stuttered Charley. ‘We 
know he’s back there, and we're 
goin’ to get him.’ 

“Oh, yes; talk’s cheap for you, 
when you can’t snowshoe, and can 
toast that wooden leg of yours in- 
doors for the next several days,’ 
answered Earl. You see, Charley 
is about the best game warden 
Utah has, but he’s considerably 
handicapped in rough travelin’ on 
account of a game leg. 

““T’m bound to admit, though,’ 
said Charley, ‘that alleged poacher 
hasn’t been seen for nearly three 
months, and the whole valley has 
been expecting him to come out 
with his furs long before this. I'll bet some one has 
dropped him over one of those cliffs and took his furs 
out the other way.’ 

“ “Good night,’ I says from my bunk, and then I dreamed 
‘of horrible glides down those Red Knob and Dead Horse 
passes we would have to go over, and of falling trees and 
snowslides, until I woke up at dawn wringing wet. Earl's 
no cook, I decided at once. That supper didn’t rest well. 

“All that day 
we plowed s‘eadily 
through dry, pow- 
dery snow, with a 
blazing sun over- 
head that made 
us sweat in our 
sheepskins; but 
that blamed snow 
never melted a 
drop. The team 
sweated and floun- 
dered along un- 
til, at 4:30 p. m., 
we drew up be- 
fore an old tie 
hack’s cabin, fif- 
teen miles farther 
on our way and 
very near the head 
of the 
After digging a 
path through three 
feet of snow to 
the cabin, Earl 


canyon. 











ON THE SOUTH SIDE, WHERE 
THE SNOW IS ALWAYS HARD 





A GLIMPSE, IN SPRINGTIME, OF THE BACK COUNTRY OVER WHICH WE 

HAD TO TRAVEL ON THE TRAIL OF THAT TRAPPER WITH THE 

THERMOMETER SO LOW THAT THE TIMBER AND ICE JUST POPPED 
AND CRACKLED 


opened the door and yelled, ‘Venison for supper!’ We 
rushed to the door and looked. Yes, there were five nice 
deer hanging there, all ready for us. But no, there on the 
bunk lay an army blanket and a whole stack of sheep 
pelts. ‘Well, mutton, then,’ says Earl. ‘I guess it isn’t 
That fellow’s surely dead. Why, he hasn’t 
been here for weeks. Let’s see if 
he’s under the floor.’ And with 
that both men began tearing up 
the floor. Charley looked up under 
the roof, in a dark hole, and pulled 
out a .38 Colt automatic with one 
shell left. ‘Yes, sir; dead for sure. 
No furs, no grub, no man,’ mused 
Earl; ‘that let’s me out of a darned 


poisoned. 


hard trip.’ 

“No it doesn’t,’ broke in Char- 
ley. ‘Here’s his diary, and right 
here he says he has a twenty-eight- 
mile trap-line over the divide. 
Yes; and look at these pictures, 
will you! I should say he has got 
Marten-4-9-18-20. The old crimi- 
nal! We'll give him the limit.’ 

“T got out my map and with 
Earl planned our route and distances into the country on 
the other side of the divide where the diary said the trap- 
line was. Neither of us had ever been in there, nor did we 
have an accurate map of it. We knew one thing, though, 
and that was if he was alive we would strike his trail 
somewhere. 

“At daylight, with webs strapped to our feet and enough 
grub on our backs for two days, with no blankets, bedding, 
or guns, but just 
as light as we 
could go safely, 
Earl and I hit the 
snowdrifts— 
floundering, tug 
ging, and cussing 
—for it was cer- 
tainly hard going, 
breaking trail in 
that dry, powdery 
snow, and uphill 
at that. Uphill, 
did I say? Well, 
we climbed two 
thousand feet in 
elevation in four 
miles, and at the 
first pass, over 
one thousand feet 
in a half mile. We 
didn’t use our 
webs when we 
made that climb, 
though. My worst 


Courtesy W. A. Halton 
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THE TRUSTY SKIIS ARE STAND-BYS IN THE HIGH MOUNTAIN COUNTRY 


fears were confirmed. When that doctor took away my 
tonsils he sure took something, or was that it? Something 
was wrong. At 12,500 feet elevation we topped Red Knob 
Pass. I fell in a bunch and just lay there. How soft 
those rocks felt; life was 
peaceful then. Hurt! My 
lungs were one big fire, and 
there wasn’t enough air in the 
country to supply them. My 
legs were paralyzed, as I once 
heard a_ fellow-ranger say 
after a severe skii trip. 

“Earl, a big six-footer and 
a reputed hiker, was moving 
off. Well, the Game Depart- 
ment wasn’t going to run down 
the Forest Service if I could 
help it, so I gets up and 
pushes on. 

“On the other slope, seven 
miles from camp, we stopped 
to eat our can of Van Camps when Earl whispers, ‘There’s 
our man.’ Sure enough, out there, nearly a mile away, a 
speck came gliding easily over the crusted, glistening snow, 
for this was on the south side of the 
ridge, and the snow, over six feet deep, 
was drifted and crusted by winds and sun 
until it appeared as a great sheet of ice. 

“‘T wonder if he’s bringing his furs,’ 
I mused aloud. 

“‘Sh-h,’ cautioned Earl; ‘don’t talk so 
loud ; he might hear you.’ 

““Gosh!’ I exclaimed, as the speck 
drew nearer; ‘he’s got his gun with him; 
we'll have to use discretion,’ and, believe 
me, we used it, too. 

“It was as bad a climb up this side as 
the one we had just ascended, but this 
man fairly ran up that steep, icy slope, 
using a short-handled shovel to stop his 
slides. 


“ ; CARRYING 
“Suddenly he broke upon us. His face 





PACKING OVER DEEP SNOW IN THE BACK COUNTRY 


was covered with bushy red whiskers, 
frosted and dirty; his long hair was on 
end, his clothes in long streamers, with 
belt and the calf of breeches stuffed in 
high boots, the only remnants of a one- 
time good pair of pants. His gun, a small 
pack, webs, and the shovel were lashed 


across his shoulders. 
‘Hello, Mack,’ he says, and advanced 
with such suddenness that I nearly choked. 
“Slowly I began to remember him, 
when his face was smooth-shaven and he 
wore a hat, whole clothes, and around his 
part of the country was held in quite high 
esteem by the people. What should I do? 
| knew now that this fellow was innocent 
of any intentional law-breaking, for only 
last spring he had stayed with me over night and confided 
that he might trap for marten this fall, as he understood 
the law allowed it now, and I, not knowing different at the 
If Charley and Earl got hold of 
him I pitied him, for with 
them a man was guilty until 
he proved himself innocent. 

“‘*Meet Mr. Clyde, I 
stutters. 

“ ‘Howdy,’ says Earl. ‘Gee 
whiz, if a strong wind was to 
come up, those clothes of yours 
would whip you to death.’ 

“Well,” I butts in to save 
the situation, ‘how’s trapping ?” 

“ ‘Fine,’ he answers; ‘got 
fifty marten, six ermine, and 
several lynxes, badgers—say, 
what are you fellows doing up 
here?’ 

“Feeling sort of choked up 
and rattled, I says, ‘Looking for your body. Heard in the 
valley you were dead, so thought we’d beat your friends 
up here. 


time, agreed with him. 


[Continued on page 750] 





SUPPLIES ON SNOW OVER SIX FEET DEEP ON A HIGH 
MOUNTAIN PASS 








LUMBERJACK RHETORIC 


The Terse and Picturesque 


Language of the Lumber 
Woods 


By J. W. Morrison 


Gome, all you jolly lumbermen, 
And listen to my song, 
But do not get uneasy, 


For I won’t detain you long. 


~ . . 
Goncerning some jolly lumbermen 


Who Once agre|e 





d to go 
Mnd spend a winter recently 


On Golley’s Run, i---oh! 
---Old Lumberjack Song. 








a HE old-time lumberjack of the 
North woods is fast becoming a 








memory. In the early days of log- 

ging it was he on whom the logger 

depended for the labor of cutting, 
skidding, hauling, and driving the logs from the 
stump to the mill. 
product of French-Canadian blood, who felt 
“tall 


He was proud of 


He was a hardy, raw-boned 


more at home in the companionship of 
trees” than anywhere else. 
the hair on his breast, which he showed through the 
unbuttoned collar of his large checked black and white or 
black and red flannel shirt. He will tell you of the days 
when he logged in Maine, in the Saginaw country of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, or Minnesota; how they slept, 
cooked, and ate in the one log cabin (his stove was a fire- 
pit in the center of the cabin, in which he cooked his “sow 
belly” and beans, which was the principal food, three 
times a day); how they slept in hay or straw on the 
ground, with their boots to the fire, and would not stay 
in a camp where they found a Balm of Gilead log used in 
its construction, because of the old superstition of bad 
luck, based on the tradition that our Savior’s cross was 
made from this kind of wood. It was he who would tell 
the tenderfoot of Paul Bunyan’s logging operations, who 
logged off all North Dakota in one winter ; of the blue ox 
that used to haul quarter sections of timber from the 
interior down to the Superior shore to save hauling the 
logs; of the blue snow, when it was so cold it did not 


7 





22 


“THE LOG JAM” 


From an original etching by Frank W. Benson, in possession of 
Henry H. Tryon. 


thaw during one whole summer, and it was known as 
the logging season of the two winters. 

Things have materially changed since those early days. 
Now the lumberjack is Ole from Norway, Hans from 
Sweden, the Finnish boy, or the farm boy who goes to 
the woods for the winter. Now they have separate “cook 
shanties,” “bunk-houses,” store-rooms, and office. 

The bunk-house is often equipped now with spring beds, 
mattresses, bathrooms, and heaters, although most of them 
still have the “bunks,” which are boxes built in tiers, two 
and three high, filled with hay, with army blankets for 
covering. The lumberjack carries his clothes in a sack, 
which he calls his “turkey.” The cook-house is provided 
with a great variety of meats, vegetables, and cereals, 
under the skillful handling of professional woods cooks, 
who provide good bread, cookies, doughnuts, and pies, 
besides the substantial meats, eggs, pancakes, and syrup. 
He is assisted by a “bull cook,” or “cookee,” who washes 
the dishes, sets the tables, cleans up the cook-house, and 
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carries the hot dinners to the men when far out in the 
woods. 

The men are very particular about having good food. 
Eleven men came tramping into camp one morning and 
applied for a job. When asked why they quit, they re- 
plied, “Oh, we ‘bunched her’ because the cook did not 
give us pancakes for breakfast.” 


The cook prepares his batter with “sour dough,” which 


he sets over night. He has a sheet iron he puts on top of 
the big range, large enough to fry forty or fifty cakes at 
once; not so large, perhaps, as the one the cooks used in 
-aul Bunyan’s camp (where ten thousand men were not 
missed if they quit in a day), which the old lumberjack 
will tell you was so large you couldn’t see the other side, 
where the last of the cakes were cooking! ‘The 
usually eat in silence and seldom take more than 

ten minutes for the meal. 


men 


Strictly speaking, 


they do not 
follow Emily Post’s 
rules of etiquette! The sup- 
plies are all hauled into camp 
over the “tote” road. 

But the interesting part of log- 
ging is the operations in the woods. 
The “handy man” shoes the horses, re- 
pairs the sleds, makes the “bunks’’ for 
the sleighs, that sometimes break under the 
heavy loads; builds the “go-devils” from 


“ec 


‘ 


the crotch of trees used in “skidding” the logs to the 

“roll ways;” “hangs” the axes when they break a “helve” 
(handle); puts the handles in “cant hooks,” “peavies,” 
“pickaroons,” “pike poles,” “swamp hooks;” builds the 
“jammers” (loading apparatus), “head works” used on 
lakes for hauling “booms” of logs, and mends chains and 


broken sleighs. 
He 


ina 


The “walking boss” is the general superintendent. 
has to walk from place to place and oversee things 
general way. His duties are also to keep the camp 
plied with labor, and it is traditional that he must be 


sup- 
able 
who 
ships for a certain camp on a lumber company ticket and 
gets off the train before he reaches the job he hired 
out for. 


to thresh any “jumper,” the term used for a laborer 


The camp boss oversees the cutting, skidding, 
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and hauling, and sees that the “road monkey,” who walks 
the roads, does his duty in keeping them in shape—put- 
ting hay or sand on the hills to keep the loads from 
the “pole team;” the 
“pitches” (small hills), where the snow gets thin; seeing 
to icing the “ruts” at night; plowing the roads and rut- 
Sometimes the leveling of rough spots 





crowding shoveling snow on 


ting after storms. 
takes a little “bang juice’ (dynamite). The icing is 
done by letting water run from large tanks into the ruts 
as they are hauled along the roads at night. The woods 
work 


consists of “swamp- 


o~ 


ing,” or cutting out the road- 
















Courtesy Mrs. A. H. Reid 
LOG JAM FORMED IN APRIL, 1892, AT GRANDFATHER 
FALLS ON THE WISCONSIN RIVER. THE LOGS WERE 
PILED 20 TO 40 FEET DEEP. THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN 
AFTER THE DRIVERS HAD WORKED A WEEK TRYING 
TO OPEN UP A PASSAGE 


ways, sawing the trees down, “bucking” them into logs, 
trimming, and “skidding” or hauling them together, ready 
for loading the sleds to go to the “landing” at the rail- 
road or river. Most of the cutting is done by “piece- 
The “ ’ or trimmings from the trees, 
must be burned, according to the law of some States. 
The loading is done by means of a “jammer,” which is 


makers,” slashings,’ 


a “contraption” of long poles set upright in base timbers, 


which act as skids and which can be moved from place to 
By means of cables and pulleys, they raise heavy 
For smaller loads they use the 


place. 
logs onto sleds or cars. 
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“cross-haul,” or chains fastened to the sled, passed back 
under the log, and thence over the load, and with a team 
roll the log up “skids” onto the load. Many a tenderfoot 
has been sent to a neighboring camp to get a “cross-haul” 
with the same result as the fellow sent for a left-handed 
monkey-wrench or the square rat-tail file. 

The man who works on top of the load is the “sky- 
hooker.” He places the logs and hooks the binding chains. 
The man who works on the ground, fastening the chains 
to the logs to be raised, is the “ground pig.” The old- 
timers become very efficient in the handling of tools, 
especially the cant hook. 
The man who worked in 
the Saginaw country had 
a different method of 
throwing the hook into the 
log from the man who 
learned on the St. Croix. 


They are known as the 
“Sag” and the “St. 
Croix.” The boys have 
names for the logs. One 


cut off at a crotch is 
called a ‘ 
Sometimes in sending up 
a log it is not hooked 
right and it “guns” or 
goes up endwise. The 
logging roads have their 
lumberjack names. One 
built by a man by the 
name of Skelley is known 
as “The Skelley.” An- 
other, famed for the 
quantity of liver and 
hauled for the 
camps, is the “Gut and 
Liver.” The missionary 
who goes from camp to 
camp is the “Sky Pilot.” 
Sisters of Charity from 
the near-by hospitals go 
from camp to camp sell- 
ing tickets to the men which entitle them to a bed and 


‘school mam.’ 


sausage 


A FINE, RUGGED 


hospital care in case of injury or sickness. 

Recently a lumberjack was injured and taken to a hos- 
pital. The sister in attendance inquired what was the 
matter, and his reply was, “Oh, I was ‘sky-hooking’ up 
the line for old Simpson, and I had a ‘ground pig’ that 
was no good. He sent up a ‘school mam’ and she ‘gunned,’ 
and I yelled to him to throw a ‘Sag’ into her, but he gave 
her a ‘St. Croix’ and missed her. I ‘glommed’ for her 
and slipped and fell across a log and cracked two of my 
‘slats.’”” This was about as intelligent to the Sister as 
the following, from a medical journal, would be to the 
average layman: “The aggregation of bioplastic germs 
evidences the irresistible tendency to correlate the mole- 
cules in an inverse ratio to the process of differentiation.” 

The river driving is another phase of the lumberjack’s 





TYPE OF EARLY AMERICAN WOODS 
PIONEER, SERVIER FORCIER LIVED TO A GOOD OLD AGE 
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work. This, in days that are now little more than a 
memory, was a great means of transportation from the 
woods to the sawmills. In these days there are few logs 
being transported to the mills by water; most of them 
travel by rail; but the old-timer, when he finished the 
woods work, went on the “drive.” Wet from morning 
to night in the icy streams, he would lie down at night 
in his wet clothes in the “wanigan” (the floating camp) 
or on the shore, in a tent. His working tool was the 
His work was to see the logs did not “jam,” 
“wings” that formed on a 
boulder or small island. 
They “sluiced” through 
the dams built to “flood” 
the drive on small streams. 
The mill on small streams 
built “cribs” of lumber, 
with “grub pins’ made 
from grubs with the grub 
end down, and the pin 
going through planks 
bored with holes to bind 
the cribs together on the 
bottom and top. When 
they got them down to 
larger they were 
fastened together into 
rafts. The streams had to 
be “sacked” or cleaned of 
lodged logs, which the 
men did with “batteaux,” 
or work-boats).5 When 
they got the logs down to 
big water, there were the 
where the logs 
were sorted into “brails”— 


“pike pole.” 
and to “haul” or remove the 


water 


“works,” 


a name given a section of 
a log raft from a peculiar 
method of binding to- 
gether devised by Cy. 
Brailey, an old-time river 
driver. At the works 
were the “booms,” where 
long strings of logs were fastened together to make 
“pockets,” into which every firm’s logs were sorted from 
the “bark mark,” cut in with an ax and registered, so 
that no man dared take a log that bore another’s mark. 
In still water or lakes the logs were moved by stringing 
a “boom” around a “run” of logs and hauled by means 
of “head works,” which consisted of a large platform 
being built on logs for floaters, on which was firmly built 
a capstan. This was turned by a “sweep,” to which was 
attached a horse (or several men). 

The “head works” was firmly anchored, or by a long 
rope “snubbed” far ahead, to a tree or stump or to an 
anchor. A cable from the works to the “run” towed the 
logs as the capstan was turned. When the logs are de- 
livered to the mills, “down river,” many of the men work 
there, or loaf until another logging season arrives, calling 


[Continued on page 754] 








A PAPER AGE 


By R. S. KELLoGG 


ROM the clay tablets of Babylon and the papyrus 

of Egypt down to the material which we now call 

paper is a far cry. Papyrus furnished the best re- 
cording material the world knew for some 5,000 years, 
and from it was derived our word “paper,” although the 
pressed, thin sheets of papyrus pith were never true paper 
in the sense of being a felted sheet of vegetable fibers 
made by processes of maceration, with subsequent drying 
and surfacing. 

The first real paper was made from rags, by the Chinese, 
early in the second century A. D., and little but rags was 
used up to 50 years ago. Without some means of record- 
ing the results of human activity, progress is impossible, 
and world progress has been coincident with the extent 
to which such records were made upon durable and easily 
transportable material. 

Notwithstanding great improvements in the art of 
paper-making, the world was always short of paper until 
methods were devised for making it from wood. This, 
together with the corresponding developments in printing 
processes, made possible the tremendous increase in books, 
magazines, newspapers, and other forms of publication 





. 


HIGH-POWER SPRAYERS DIRECTED ON ‘AN 


/2 


during the past half century. Without them, universal 
education would have been nothing but the dream of the 
idealist, without means of practical accomplishment. 

Along with the use of paper for printing has gone a 
tremendous increase in its use for other purposes, and new 
ones are a matter of daily occurrence. A few figures show 
that in the United States at least we are now in what may 
On the 1920 basis, the per 
capita consumption of paper in Russia was 6 pounds and 
in Japan, 12 
education, it was 33 pounds; and in Germany, the most 
thoroughly schooled nation in the world, it was 45 pounds; 
but this was by no means the limit. At the same time the 
per capita consumption of paper in Great Britain was 76 
pounds, while in the United States it was 150 pounds, or, 
in other words, more than three times the consumption 
in Germany and practically twice that in Great Britain. 
This is convincing evidence of the wide diversity of the 
use of paper in this country. 

Still more truly it may be said that we are in a news- 
paper age in the United States. Back in 1880, when we 
thought that our newspapers really amounted to a good 


be truly called a paper age. 


pounds; in Scandinavia, a region of general 
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The Belgian Company 


IMMENSE PILE OF PULPWOOD TO REDUCE THE FIRE HAZARD 
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deal, our consumption of newsprint paper was 3 pounds 
per capita; 14 years later, or in 1894, it was 9 pounds; 
25 years later, or in 1919, it was 35 pounds, and at the 
present time it is 50 pounds per capita. In actual tonnage, 
the United States is using thirty per cent more newsprint 
paper than all the rest of the world. 

The first printing press in America was set up in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in 1638; but it was 66 years later, 
in 1704, that the first newspaper, The Boston News Let- 
ter, appeared, a little sheet of two pages, each g x 12 inches 


in size. It carried the 
date of April 24, and, 
boasting that it gave the 
people of Boston the 


latest news in the world, 
it carried dispatches dated 
in London early in the 
preceding December, or 4 
months and 20 days old. 
Among the important 
items appearing in this 
first American newspaper 
yas a story about trouble 
in Ireland—and Ireland 
is still a prolific source of 
news American 
papers. 

The evolution from the 
little two 9 x 
Boston News 
slowly laboriously 
hand-set and hand- 
printed, to the modern 
linotyped, stereotyped 
newspaper, run on presses 
at the rate of nearly 50,000 
copies per with 
pages twice the original 


for 


12-page 
Letter, 
and 


hour, 


size is a remarkable page 
in the history of commer- 
cial progress. Today there 
are some 22,000 newspa- 
pers in North America, the 
leaders of which are 2,000 
English-language dailies in 
the United States, with an average daily circulation of 
31,000,000 copies and a Sunday circulation of 21,000,000 
copies, averaging 27 pages for the daily issues and more 
than 100 pages for the Sunday issues. As a typical, but 
common example, it may be mentioned that a well-known 
newspaper increased its daily circulation from 93,000 
copies in 1903 to 584,000 copies in 1923, and from 196,- 
000 copies on Sundays to 932,000 copies in the same 20 
years, with corresponding increases in the number of 
pages of each issue. There is a copy of a daily newspaper 
published for every family in the United States and 
Canada. The daily-newspaper habit is well-nigh universal 
north of the Rio Grande. 

This tremendous growth in newsprint consumption has, 
of course, necessitated corresponding increases in the 





JUST A RESERVE SUPPLY OF WOOD PULP AT A BIG in 
PAPER MILL 


capacity of the newsprint mills to supply paper. For 
many years there has been a steady influx of capital into 
the producing industry, accompanied by the development 
of many new projects of great magnitude. Taking the 
United States and Canada as a commercial unit in this 
respect, the production of newsprint paper has grown 
from 569,000 tons in 1899 to 2,748,000 tons in 1923, 
equivalent to a yearly compound interest increase of 7 
per cent, which is, perhaps, as remarkable a rate of in- 
crease as has been seen in any industry over such a period 


of time. 

La hl . - 

The production of news- 
print paper in North 


America hung up a new 
record in 1923, the total 
for the United States and 
Canada surpassing by 
218,000 tons, or nearly 9 
per cent, the previous 
high mark of 2,530,000 
tons in 1922. 

The United States mills 
produced 1,485,000 tons 
of newsprint or 37,000 
tons more than in 1922, 
and also more than any 
previous year except 1920, 
when the total was 1,512,- 
000 tons. In 1920, how- 
ever, the output of the 
regular newsprint mills in 
the United States was 
supplemented by perhaps 
80,000 tons from the so- 


called marginal mills, 
which have not contrib- 
uted so ‘heavily to the 


newsprint supply since that 
time of abnormally high 
prices. ‘ 
The rapid development 
of newsprint manufacture 
Canada is. strikingly 
shown by the fact that the 
output last year was 
1,263,000 tons, or 181,000 tons more than in 1922, and 
455,000 tons, or 56 per cent, more than in 1921. 

In addition to this record-breaking production, with 88 
per cent of Canada’s newsprint marketed in the United 
States, some 200,000 tons of Scandinavian, German, and 
Finish newsprint paper was sent to the publishers in 
Uncle Sam’s domain in 1923, compared with 133,000 
tons in 1922 and 135,000 tons in 1921. Overseas im- 
ports so far in 1924 are at a somewhat lower rate than 
last year. 

Paper manufacturing in North America is a billion- 
and-a-half-dollar industry, with the production of news- 
print making up a very respectable proportion of the total 
investment and further notable developments under way. 
There were 10 new machines, with a total daily capacity 
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A HYDROELECTRIC PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT A PAPER MILL 


of 670 tons, which came into production in 1923, and 
seven more of 600 tons capacity are scheduled for this 
year. The present North American newsprint mills have 
a rated capacity of 10,000 tons daily, with further sub- 
stantial additions under way for 1925; so that there 
should be no need for any publisher to go abroad for his 
supply of white paper. 

Wood is the only material now used for newsprint 
paper, and notwithstanding the frequent news items con- 
cerning substitutes, practical men can see no chance of 
supplanting wood by any other material for a long time 
to come, if ever. On the average, 
one and a half cords of rough 
wood are required to make a ton 
of newsprint paper, consisting of 
approximately 80 per cent 
groundwood and 20 per cent sul- 
phite pulp. On this basis, the 
newsprint paper made in the 
United States and Canada last 
year required four million cords 
of wood—chiefly spruce, balsam, 
and hemlock—or about half of 
all the pulpwood used in North 
America. 

For many years the forest re- 
sources of the continent have 
been drawn upon with a lavish 
hand for actual use in the develop- 
ment of our industries and in 
the settlement of our newer re- 
gions, but at the same time de- 
struction by fire caused by human 
carelessness has been even 
greater than the quantity of forest 





material put to some useful pur- 
pose. It surprises many people 
to learn that our use of pulp- 
wood amounts to only about 4 
per cent of the total quantity of 
wood used for all purposes in 
the United States every year; but 
the pulpwood problem is becom- 
ing acute, because the papermaker 
in general has so far used only a 
few species of timber, which are 
not of our most abundant kinds 
nor of widest distribution. 

Statistics and predictions as to 
the length of our timber supply 
are generally misleading and in- 
accurate. We can be certain, 
however, that we are using and 
destroying our forest resources 
more rapidly than we are repro- 
ducing them, and that there can 
be but one ultimate outcome of 
such procedure. It is for this 
reason that paper-makers and 
paper-users are particularly con- 
cerned in questions of forest protection, forest reproduc- 
tion, and forest utilization. 

A paper mill is much more of an establishment than is 
conceived by the casual reader of the newspaper. Paper 
mills follow the supplies of accessible pulpwood and 
abundant water power; for without them cheap paper and 
cheap newspapers are impossible. Incidentally, it may be 
remarked that a typical newsprint mill, among many other 
things, requires 100 horse power, one ton of coal, and 
100,000 gallons of water per ton of daily capacity of news- 
print paper production. 

[Continued on page 734] 





PULPWOOD ON THE WAY—LOGS COMING DOWN THE RIVER AT THE HEAD 


OF THE RUN 











President Coolidge Speaks Plainly in Addressing 
The National Conference on Utilization of 
Forest Products at Washington 


forest, much of it poor in quality and amount. 


HIS conference has been called for the purpose of further 

attempting to deal with the problem of our national timber 

supply. One of the chief items in that problem is the present 
appalling waste. Some of this waste may be unayoidable, but 
to a large extent it is unnecessary. The time is at hand when our 
country is actually confronted with a timber shortage. That can 
be remedied in only two ways—by diminishing the present waste 
and increasing the present supply. 

It is significant that this conference was called by the late 
Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace. It was the out- 
come of a broad forest policy which he was engaged in developing, 
and to which he contributed so much ability and energy. It was, 
he hoped, to lead to such care in the manufacture and use of 
our forest products that we could greatly lessen the severity of 
the prolonged timber shortage, of which we are entering the first 
stage. If this conference can forward his purpose, there could be 
no more worthy tribute to his devotion to forest conservation. 
Others may have equalled him, but American forests have had no 
better friend than Secretary Wallace. 

Busy men and women, who drop their personal affairs and lend 
their counsel to a public conference, come with the expectation 
that they can accomplish some tangible results. The Govern- 
ment is going to ask you to consider definite plans for reduc- 
ing timber waste. It is going to suggest that out of this con- 
ference shall emerge a program of specific action for timber- 
saving rather than a mere expression of ideas. Containing as it 
does leaders from every branch of forest industry and from many 
interests closely allied with forest industry, this Conference has, 
I know, the ability and the will to create such a program. It is 
not my purpose to discuss these specific measures, but to give as 
a background for your consideration some of the facts that force 
us to adopt a drastic program of forest thrift. 

The era of free, wild timber is reaching its end, as the era of 
free, wild food ended so long ago. We can no longer depend on 
moving from one primeval forest to another, for already the 
sound of the ax has penetrated the last of them. We like to think 
that it took three centuries to harvest these immense forests. It 
is comfortable to believe that they will last indefinitely still. But 
in reality we have cut most of our timber not in the past three 
hundred, but in the past seventy-five years, to serve the great 
expansion of population and industry, and there is no reason 
to expect a decline in the rate of cutting as long as the forests 
last. 

What has given us this illusion of permanency? First, our 
stored timber, which could be drawn on with increasing speed and 
with the appearance of plenty until the last stick of it should be 
done. Secondly, a transportation system that has permitted our 
sawmills to follow the retreating forests and to ship their product 
to distant buyers. Our markets have been full of timber. Only 
in the higher cost, the long haul, the near exhaustion of certain 
kinds of wood, and the sharply falling per capita consumption 
have we dimly sensed the dwindling of our forests. 

We do not know the forest situation down to the last acre and 
board foot, but we know it well enough to make us think and act. 
Of the old forest the first explorers met we have in area only 
one-sixth left, and in bulk of timber less than one-third. From 
overcutting and fire we have left on our hands something like 
80,000,000 acres of denuded forest land, most of it unfit for farm- 
ing. Then we have about 250,000,000 acres of second-growth 


Three-fourths of 
our cut is still from virgin forests, difficult, and distant of 
access, so that their products must pay for long freight hauls 
to reach the chief markets. 

Expressed roughly, we have left about 745,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of timber. From this the annual drain is 25,090,000,000 cubic 
feet. This total drain is most significant when we reflect that, 
toward offsetting it, we have an annual timber growth of only 
6,000,000,000 cubic feet; and even in our young forests, where 
this growth is taking place, cutting has already outstripped growth. 
We must face the situation that at this rate we are not far from 
timber exhaustion. 

To bridge this fatal gap between cut and growth we have never 
taken sufficient action. In fact, our wealth of old-growth timber 
has made us prone to ignore the gap and to leave our less for- 
tunate descendants to struggle with it. But we cannot escape the 
penalties of our national neglect. They are already beginning 
to be felt. Since 1870 lumber prices have risen much more rapidly 
than the prices of other commodities. Per capita annual consump- 
tion of sawed lumber, which, in 1906, had reached 525 board feet, 
has dropped to 285 and in some of the Eastern States to 160 board 
feet. We are paying a yearly freight bill of $250,000,000, which 
could better be used for growing timber than for transporting it. 

There is no easy road out of this unprofitable situation. The 
end of free timber is in sight. World competition for the world 
supply will leave no large dependable source of imports open to 
us. The use of substitutes hardly keeps pace with new uses for 
wood; there is no likelihood that we can become a woodless nation 
even if we want to. When the free timber is gone we must 
grow our wood from the soil like any other crop. 

Strange as it may seem, the American people, bred for many 
generations to forest life, drawing no small measure of their 
wealth from the forest, have not yet acquired the sense of timber 
as accrop. These immense stretches of cut-over land, mostly too 
rough or too sterile for tilling, have not awakened us to their 
vast potential worth as growers of wood. Fully one-fourth of 
our land area ought to be kept in forest—not poor, dwindling. 
thickets of scrub, but forests of trees fit for bridges and houses 
and ships. Handled by the bést timber-cropping methods, our 
present forest lands could be made to grow even more timber 
each year than we now use. But much of our cut-over land, 
lying idle or half productive, is now an immeasurable loss. It 
pays little or no taxes, it keeps few hands busy, it turns few 
wheels, it builds no roads. Idle forest land has scrapped schools, 


factories, railroads, and towns; it has dotted the land with 
abandoned farms; it has created a migratory population. Our 
forest problem is a land problem of the first magnitude. 

It is likewise an industrial problem of great importance. ‘These 


great industries that depend on the forest for their raw material— 
industries that, taken together, rank about third in value of output 
among our chief industrial groups—must be preserved. They 
employ a very large number of wage-earners; they represent an 
immense investment of capital; around them are built whole 
cities; they feed the railroads with a vast flow of traffic. In the 
long run they depend for their existence on making our forest 
soils grow timber and on using that timber without waste. 

This brief sketch of the forest problem would be incomplete if 
it did not mention the hopeful progress already made toward a 
better forest policy. Of our total forest area of 470,000,000 
acres, about one-fifth is in public ownership. Most of these public 
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forests are safeguarded from fire and dedicated to timber-grow- 
ing. Of private forest lands—-in extent much the most important 
part of our forests—a little more than half have more or less 
adequate protection against fire. On the rest fire is free to ravage 
the young growth and subject the forest to a steady deterioration; 
but the Clarke-McNary Law, passed by the last session of Con- 
gress, will, I hope, speedily change the outlook for these neglected 
forests. It authorizes Congress, in co-operation with the states, 
to establish systems of protection against fire; and it authorizes, 
among other things, co-operation in tree planting and a study to 
develop stable and equitable forest taxation. Very considerable 
progress has been made under previous legislation in joint fire 
protection. 

Under the Weeks Law the Federal Government has purchased 
about two million acres of forest land in the Eastern States as 
the nucleus of a National Forest system for the east. Congress 
has wisely provided for forest experiment stations in six of our ten 
or twelve principal 


In the coming struggle for timber, economic survival among the 
forest industries will depend on economic fitness. Economic fit- 
ness will be measured by good management and good technical 
processes. These qualities come from research and from training ; 
and the forest industries, to reach a high level of skill, must make 
a full use of both these tools of modern industrial progress. 
Hitherto the diversity, the geographical isolation, and the small 
average size of our wood-using industries, coupled with abundance 
of raw material, has kept them from advancing as rapidly in im- 
proved methods as some of our more highly concentrated indus- 
tries. But timber shortage will force competition in better 
methods. Much is already known of better methods and the time 
is already here when this knowledge can be profitably employed. 
Many companies have, in fact, made notable progress in waste 
reduction and are furnishing examples of what can be done by 
careful management and expert planning. It seems possible that 
the individual industries, by banding together, can overcome their 
handicaps of isola- 
tion and collective- 





forest regions, sta- 
tions that are des- 
tined to become 
centers of knowl- 
edge and guidance 
toward better for- 
est practice. Much 
valuable work has 
been done by vari- 
ous government 
agencies in com- 
batting forest in- 
sects and diseases, 
and in research in 
many phases of 
better utilization of 
timber. 

Among private 
agencies also there 
has been promising 
activity. Associa- 
tions of timber 
owners in many 
regions have estab- 
lished fire protec- 
tion. Here and 
there private own- 
ers have embarked 
on timber-growing 
as a profitable in- 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


cut and growth. . . 


will depend on economic fitness. 


use and restoration. 





Terse Truths from the President’s Talk 


The time is at hand when our country ts actually 
confronted with a timber shortage. 

We can no longer depend on moving from one 
primeval forest to another, for already the sound 
of the ax has penetrated the last of them. . . 
From overcutting and fire we have left on our 
hands something like 80 million acres of denuded 
forest land, most of tt unfit for farming. 

Since 1870 lumber prices have risen much more 
rapidly than the prices of other commodities. 
The end of free timber is in sight. 

the free timber is gone we must grow our wood 


magnitude. . . . 

The Clarke-McNary Law, passed by the last ses- 

sion of Congress, will I hope, speedily change the 

outlook for these neglected forests. . . . 

We have started too late and are moving too slowly to bridge the gap between 
Between cutting the timber in the woods and finally 

putting the product to use, nearly two-thirds of the total volume is lost. p 


In the coming struggle for timber, economic survival among the forest industries 


We hold the resources of our country as a trust. 


ly employ more 
experts to work 
out better pro- 
cesses, 

It is to consider 
joint efforts to- 
ward better forest 
utilization that this 
conference has 
been summoned. 
It is a movement 
in which the state 
and national gov- 


When ernments, the in- 


from the soil like any other crop. dustries, the uni- 
P : . versities, the con- 

Our forest problem is a land problem of the first a 
sumers, and the 
technical experts 


should join. The 
various government 
agencies equipped 
to help will, I 
know, be eager to 
do what they can 
to forward this 
undertaking. So 
vast an enterprise 
as the forest-using 


There must be both 








vestment, and the 
industries dependent on our forests are taking a keener interest in 
working out a forest policy. Forestry associations, state forestry 
departments, and forest schools are lending invaluable aid to the 
forestry movement. 

These are hopeful signs. Yet we have started too late and are 
moving too slowly to bridge the gap between cut and growth. We 
must adjust ourselves to an era of reduced per capita consumption. 
We must husband our supplies. Granted that we shall get into 
effect a big-scale program of timber-growing, it would be poor 
business to go to the expense of growing timber if we should per- 
sist in losing a large part of the crop by unsatisfactory ways of 
manufacturing and using it. Between cutting the timber in the 
woods and finally putting the product to use, nearly two-thirds of 
the total volume is lost. A third of this loss, it is estimated, can 
under present economic conditions and with tried and tested 
methods be saved—a yearly saving nearly as great as all the 
timber our forests grow each year. Saving timber, it is obvious, 
will not only reduce the amount we must grow, but if started now 
on an effective scale it will relieve the timber shortage and make 
less drastic the social and economic readjustments this shortage 
A tree saved is a tree grown. 


will force upon us. 


industries must not 

We have abundant 
soil to produce it. We have the energy and the intelligence to 
learn to use our forests without waste. This conference ought 
to lay the foundation of a far-reaching and effective effort for 
forest thrift. 

We hold the resources of our country as a trust. They ought 
to be used for the benefit of the present generation, but they ought 
neither to be wasted nor destroyed. The generations to come also 
have a vested interest in them. They ought to be administered for 
the benefit of the public. No monopoly should be permitted which 
would result in profiteering nor, on the other hand, should they 
be indiscriminately bestowed upon those who will unwisely permit 
them to be dissipated. These great natural resources must be ad- 
ministered for the general welfare of all the people, both for the 
present and for the future. There must be both use and restora- 
tion. The chief purpose of this conference is to discover policies 
which will, in the hands of private individuals and of public 
officers, tend to the further advancement of this already well- 
defined and securely adopted principle. [The italics are ours— 
Eprtor. ] 


be allowed to decline for lack of raw material. 











Ill. The Clown of the Forest 


HEN a boy, my mother once told me to repair a good living without taking the lazy way of robbing a 

a break in the garden fence, since the pigs were _ settler’s garden patch. So | lay in wait for the marauder 

evidently getting in and destroying the cabbages evenings, mornings, and—yes, noons, too—until finally, 

and carrots. Taking the ax and carefully going around the late one August evening, I spied the bear, a two-year-old. 
entire fence, I soon came to the conclusion that the porkers Apparently, he had his fill of supper, for he had stopped 
eating and was playing like a young 
puppy with an overabundance of 
animal spirits. He would 
rush at a cabbage head 
and, standing on his 
hind legs, box it 
around until it 


were innocent, and that some other 
animal was guilty. Bears were 
plentiful that spring and 
the tracks in the soft 
soil of the garden 
showed that one of 
them was respon- 
sible for the 
loss of our 
garden truck. 
Now, I had 
killedand 


skinned a 












was demolish- 

ed. Then he 
would roll 
over and over, 
crushing 
everything 
flat. Next he 
would stand still 
and = look slyly 
around, all the while 
sniffing the air for a taint of 
the owner whose garden he was 


black bear be- 

fore I was four- 
teen years old, and _ 
the sight of those <a ne = 
skinned-out paws for- > 
ever quenched my enthusiasm a 


for slaughtering bears. So that A BABY CLOWN OF THE FOREST—THE CROSS so diligently destroying. He kept 

bear must be chased out of our LIVTLE SLACK BEAR We We eee one this up for fully a half hour, 
IN A BAD TEMPER AND HAD TO BE CON. : : 

garden or there would be a short- STANTLY BRIBED TO FRIENDLINESS while I, too completely absorbed 

age of vegetables for the coming in watching him, made no effort 

winter. I decided to give the bear such a scare that he to stop the damage he was doing. 

would not return. He had no business in the garden, any- Finally waking up to the fact that the bear was leaving, 


way. There was plenty of forage outside for him to make I jumped on the fence and yelled at the top of my voice. 








That lovable black rascal changed time into distance at 
an astonishing rate, while I ran after him, letting out 
blood-curdling yells that surely would have frightened his 
The bear never returned to our 
garden, but he did transfer his one-ring circus to our 


most ferocious ancestor. 


neighbor’s, a half mile away. 

From that time, the black bear has been to me the 
happy-go-lucky clown of the forest. For him I have the 
Having been a West- 
and 


greatest affection and admiration. 
my life, | studied 
animals under many opportune conditions, but I believe it 


erner all have observed wild 


was the unusual opportunity to study the black bear that 


really induced me to become a Forest Fire Lookout at 
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One autumn forenoon, while ascending a long ridge 
leading to the summit of Old Sour Dough, a black bear 
appeared above me on the north side of the ridge. It was 
about 9 o’clock and the bear was enjoying his morning 
He would strip a few huckleberries from the 
bushes with his mouth, eating twigs and leaves right along 


meal. 


with the berries, utterly oblivious to the fact that he was 
getting a liberal allowance of rubbish along with his fine 
breakfast of fruit. 

Now and then he would stop eating and roll over and 
over on the soft mountain meadow sod. Then he would 
sidle up to a tree, turn his back to it, and, standing on his 
hind legs, stretch himself to his utmost and rub the back 


IT IS SUCH COUNTRY AS THIS THAT THE FIRE LOOKOUT, FROM HIS LONELY STATION ON OLD SOUR DOUGH 


MOUNTAIN, 


BORS. THE GLACIER-PATCHED MOUNTAIN IN 


WATCHED OVER, WITH THE BIRDS AND ANIMALS OF THE HIGH BACK COUNTRY HIS ONLY NEIGH- 
THE DISTANCE IS MOUNT SHUKSAN, 


IN THE MOUNT BAKER 


NATIONAL FOREST 


the top of Sour Dough Mountain, in the heart of one of 
Uncle 


The lonesome life, the hard and dangerous work, and 


Sam’s national forests in western Washington. 
the small pay which the position offered became secondary. 
Nor was I disappointed in my “bear” expectations, for 


during my stay on Old Sour Dough Mountain I saw many 





bears, both black and brown—as many as seven in one 





day—and my experiences served to confirm my early 
impressions. 

The incidents here set down are of actual occurrences 
coming under my own personal observations. They are 
given with the hope that a more intimate and sympathetic 
understanding than at present exists may be created of 


this many-sided citizen of our wilds. 


of his head against the rough bark, or he would turn 
his face to the tree and bite off a piece of bark. Sometimes 
he varied the act by knocking off a piece of bark and 
scratching the tree with his strong sharp claws as high as 
[ had heard of this queer habit of bears 
before, but this was the only time I actually caught one 
practicing the game of showing other bears that might 
visit his neighborhood that he was a big bear now, and 


he could reach. 


that trespassers on his berry preserve had better beware. 

I was within long gunshot, and as I worked carefully 
toward him, keeping on the opposite side of the ridge, I 
came within easy rifle range. There was no wish to kill 
the bear, but I did want, if possible, to get his picture. 
As I peeked over the ridge, the bear suddenly pointed his 
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long, keen nose in my direction, and after taking a sniff 
or two, he fairly tumbled down the steep hillside in his 
great hurry to reach cover. 

On another occasion, when locating a trail in a remote 
part of the country, I noticed that a trap line had 
been marked or “blazed” along the up- 
per reaches of Little Beaver Creek. 
The trapper had been catching 
marten, and had used snow- 
shoes to follow up his 
trap line in the dead 
of winter. The 
snow had been 
deep and the 
trapper’s guid- 
ing ax-marks 
were from 
seven to ten 
feet from the 
ground. I had 
remarked the 
enormous tracks 
made by a gigantic 
bear in many places 
along the soft creek 
bed. The big brute 
had methodically placed 
his “mark” on each tree 
blazed by the trapper, and in 
every instance his deep scratches were 
well above the ax blaze, in spite of 
their height from the ground. 

This bear made well-defined tracks 
on the thickly carpeted forest floor, 
where a 180-pound ranger made 
scarcely an impression with his steel-studded shoes. 
sonally I had no desire to meet him at close quarters, since 
I carried no gun. He may not have been a black bear, 
but a grizzly, or silver tip, as they are termed by the moun- 
taineers, since they do sometimes cross to the west side 
of the Cascade Mountains or come down from British 
Columbia; or he may have been an overgrown brown 
bear, which is nothing more than a brown black bear. In 
other words, the black and brown bears belong to the 
same species, since a black mother may have a brown cub 


EQUALLY 


HUMOR, AND 


Per- 


or the other way about. 

But, whether the bear was brown, black, or grizzly, it 
would be interesting to know the big bear’s reasons for 
so plainly showing his size and strength in re-marking 
Was he defying the pigmy 
Perhaps he was 


the trapper’s blazed trees. 
human that had invaded his domain? 
ignorant that a man had done the work he wished to excel, 
and that he wished to show a rival or, as he might choose 
to consider it, a trespasser on his chosen feeding grounds, 
that his territory was not to be lightly trifled with. Or 
was he showing some prospective lady-love his prodigious 
size and prowess? 

In locating another trail on the forest, with a ranger 
for company, an old she bear of great size was surprised 




















TEMPERAMENTAL, 


DEVELOPED 
GREAT PET 


ina burn. She had two very small cubs, and as we rushed 
the old bear, shouting and yelling, the poor mother left 
her little ones in great fright. We hurried up to the cubs. 
One immediately ambled to my feet and commenced to 
climb my trouser leg, whining anxiously. The 
other cub, on the contrary, commenced 
to climb a tree and was almost 
out of reach before the big 
ranger could grab him 
by the scruff of the 
neck. This cub 
never became do- 
cile or affection- 
ate. With the 
kindest of 
treatment and 
plenty of food, 
he never got 
over his trucu- 
lent and_bel- 
ligerent at ti- 
tude. He 
seemed in a per- 
petual state of ill- 
temper. He would 
snap, growl, and at- 
tempt to bite with his 
baby teeth or scratch with 
his sharp little claws at every 
opportunity. The other one became 
tame and affectionate at once. It 
seemed to like fondling and soon be- 
came a great pet, snuggling into one’s 
arms just as a kitten would under sim- 
ilar circumstances. It continued in 
that spirit of good humor until grown, and the other one 
just as consistently remained stubborn and savage. 

It was but a short time after we had so heartlessly 
robbed the bear mother that the little cubs became raven- 
ously hungry. We had nothing with which to feed them 
except condensed milk, which, diluted with about three 
parts of lukewarm water, seemed a very satisfactory sub- 
stitute for that furnished them by their mother. The bad 
little baby whined, growled, and made a great to do gen- 
erally. The good one snuggled up closer and closer, try- 
ing to show by every sign possible that it was pleading for 
its dinner. At first the untamable cub was held by the 
back of its neck while it was being fed with a spoon. It 
would eat if forcibly detained from knocking anything 
about that came near it, be it spoon, hand, or cup of milk. 
The other one would put up its little mouth and eagerly 
swallow every drop of milk offered it. 

After giving the cubs their dinner, we emptied the con- 
tents of one pack into the other’s knapsack and, putting 
the cubs into the empty pack sack, carried them back to 
camp. Some time in the middle of the night those baby 
bears woke up and, missing their mother, set up a great 
noise of complaint. They were hungry again, too, and 
wanted something to eat. A moving picture of that big, 


THIS 
LITTLE CHAP LOVED TO BE FONDLED, 
WAS ALWAYS HAPPY AND IN A GOOD 


INTO A 


[Continued on page 749] 








Kohout of Sheerlund—He Grows Christmas 
Trees for Profit 


By Suirtey W. ALLEN 


‘6 HAT is there to all this talk about growing 
Christmas trees for profit?” I asked a Penn- 


sylvania forester who had dazed me with fig- 
ures of Pennsylvania’s yearly importation of holiday trees 
shipped from northern New England, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. 


“Tt is not all talk,” he replied. 


“It is actually being 
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White spruces on the left and Colorado blue spruces on the right. 


MR. KOHOUT SHOWS HIS PETS 


They are grown chiefly for ornamental planting, but one of these 


done. Why don’t you go over to Reading, drive out to 
Sheerlund Forest, and see for yourself? There are other 
Christmas-tree growers in the state, of course. Not many 
yet, I will admit, but they are increasing. Sheerlund 
Forest, however, is the handiest. It is only an hour’s ride 
from here.” 


Early next morning I went to Reading and made first- 


sen Fy 


little fellows, potted and prim, graces many a Christmas table. 
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A CHRISTMAS TREE SHOWROOM 


When Sheerlund was purchased, this hill was barren except for blight-killed chestnut and other 
low-grade hardwoods. Now the splendid cover includes seven species of conifers, all contributing 


their share to the Christmas trade. 


hand acquaintance with Sheerlund Forest and with its 
forester, Mr. William Kohout. Mr. Kohout is Austrian- 
born. He practiced forestry in Austria before he came to 
America. He is the fourth generation of a family of 
foresters. Dr. J. T. Rothrock found him working for a 
livelihood as an engineer in the Pennsylvania coal fields 
and hired him forthwith as a forest investigator. That is 
how he got back to his “last” after having strayed away 
to the mines in search of work. 

Sheerlund Forest, too, is really of European origin. 
Many years ago Jacob Nolde left his home in Saxony 
and came to America to seek his fortune. His grand- 
father had been a forester in Saxony, and love of the 
forest was deeply rooted in the heart of the grandson. 
Fortune favored him in the knitting business, in which 
he engaged, and natural instincts led him to acquire a 
tract of fifteen hundred acres of abandoned woods and 
farm lands four miles from Reading. He named it 
“Sheerlund”—Low German for plowed land. His _ pur- 
pose was to make it a country home, where he could prac- 
tice forestry in a small way. 

Christmas trees were not thought of then. ‘They came 
later, when Mr. Kohout was employed as forester, Mr. 
Nolde offering him better financial inducements than the 
state ranger service. In the beginning, Sheerlund Forest 
was a sorry-looking forest, for it was largely cut-over 
land, bearing a miscellaneous second growth of hard- 
woods in which blight-infested chestnut predominated. 
Mr. Kohout’s task was to change it into an evergreen 
forest. He began in 1915 by planting white pine and 
Norway spruce. Here was where Mr. Kohout thought 
of Christmas trees. He had seen enough of America’s 
tremendous Christmas-tree trade to know that a fresh, 
shapely little evergreen growing almost any place in 
Pennsylvania would be a highly marketable product every 
Christmas season. Why not, he reasoned, grow Christ- 
mas trees as a by-product of his conifer forest? It 
seemed simple, safe, and profitable. All he had to do was 





to space his rows three feet 
apart and his trees three feet 
apart in the rows, instead of 
six. Then in a few years he 
could cut for Christmas trees 
every alternate row and every 
other tree in the rows left, and 
his remaining trees would be 
6 feet by 6 





properly spaced 
feet—for future growth and a 
future harvest of lumber prod- 
ucts. 

And so, with one eye on 
Christmas and the other on a 
more remote harvest of other 
wood products, Mr. Kohout 
planned and planted his new 
forest. And his double vision 
brought him early profits, for 
it was only a few years before 
his trees were of Christmas- 
tree size, and people in Reading were saying, “No; we 
are not going to buy this year a dried-up, imported spruce 
from northern Michigan, cut three months before Christ- 
mas and as odorless as a synthetic imitation from Ger- 
many. We are just going to drive out to Sheerlund 
Forest a day or two before Christmas, pick out a thrifty 
bright-green spruce, or pine, or fir, and bring it home, 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD DOUGLAS FIRS 


Just five years ago these thrifty Douglas firs were planted here. 
Now they stand ready to offer their Christmas cheer and fra- 
grance to the buyer. 





— 
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freshly cut and fragrant as the deep woods itself. ‘That 
is the kind of Christmas tree we want our children to 
have.” 

Today Sheerlund Forest is doing a real business in 
Christmas trees. Mr. Kohout fills not only retail orders, 
but wholesale as well, the trees being cut just a few days 
before they are to be used. A great many people drive 
out from Reading, apparently because they get a real 
pre-Christmas thrill in picking out their own Christmas 
tree. Sometimes they want them cut right then and 
there, particularly if the children are along. In other 
cases they want them dug up and potted, and these living 
Christmas trees range from little spruces not over six- 
teen inches high, suitable for use on the Christmas table, 
to beautiful, tall Rocky Mountain Douglas firs of bluish 
color, for use in churches or business houses. 

Mr. Kohout, as a matter of fact, has a real Christmas- 
tree family. As I walked with him over his plantation, 
I saw white pine, white and Norway spruces, Colorado 
blue spruce, Douglas firs, and white firs. They are all 
in demand, more or less, for people’s tastes vary concern- 
ing Christmas trees, just as in everything else. Some 
like them small and others like them large. Some want 
spruce and some want fir. So it goes, and Mr. Kohout 
says, “Take your choice.” 

People of Reading have learned which kinds of ever- 
greens will look freshest for the longest time under given 
conditions. Many of them know, for example, that in a 
house where gas is used Norway spruce will shed its 
needles all too soon, while Douglas fir will stand up 
straight, green and “perky” for more than three weeks. 
Incidentally, these little tree mannerisms, so to speak, 
have something to do with Mr. Kohout’s Christmas-tree 
prices. 

After we had looked over acre after acre of ever- 
greens that had not yet reached their “teens,” I asked Mr. 
Kohout, “Do your Christmas trees pay?” He smiled 
and dug from his pocket a notebook from which he gave 
me these figures: 

“A Christmas tree four to seven feet high brings from 
fifty cents to one dollar wholesale and seventy-five cents 
to a dollar and a quarter retail, actual price depending on 
size and kind of tree. The average price is around eighty 
cents. An acre planted with trees three feet apart sup- 





ports five thousand trees; but we cut only half—every 
other tree—so our total Christmas-tree crop is twenty- 
five hundred to the acre. At an average price of eighty 
cents, therefore, our total return at the end of the six- 
or seven-year period consumed in reaching marketable 
size is two thousand dollars per acre, or about three 
hundred dollars an acre a year. That is a whole lot 
better than we could do with most annual crops. . Remem- 
ber, too, that the remaining trees, spaced now at six feet 
apart, are a forest in themselves and well able to pay their 
way from now on.” 

“What about the expense of growing this holiday 
crop?” I asked. 

Mr. Kohout consulted his book again. “Let us see,” 
he said: “According to our system, it costs thirty dollars 
to raise five thousand trees in the nursery, including three 
times transplanting. The use of good planting stock pays. 
Setting the trees in the open fields or cut-over lands 
averages fifty-four dollars. Clearing the weeds and 
sprouts during the first two years averages thirty-six 
dollars. Cutting and sorting trees five or six years old 
costs eight dollars, making a total cost of one hundred 
and twenty-eight dollars an acre. Aside from the last 
item, these costs are chargeable to the entire five thou- 
sand trees planted on every acre; so the real expense 
for Christmas trees alone is only sixty-eight dollars an 
acre. You see, only half the total number are cut for 
this purpose. 

“To the above figure add 10 per cent for supervision 
and taxes, compound the interest on investment for six 
years, allow for some loss, and the return still stands 
at eighteen hundred and fifty dollars, or slightly under 
three hundred dollars an acre a year.” The actual net 
income from the sale of Christmas trees and ornamental 
stock for the years 1917-1921, as given me by Mr. Ko- 
hout, were $3,800 in 1917; $4,300 in 1918; $5,350 in 
1919; $6,200 in 1920; $5,333 in 1921; $6,080 in 1922; 
and $6,240 in 1923. Trees grow, I reflected, and so do 
profits. 

Thus the once-abandoned lands of Sheerlund have been 
made to produce thousands of Christmas trees, to bring 
happiness to thousands of homes, and at the same time 
to grow an oncoming softwood forest which will some 
day be marketed as lumber, posts, and poles. 








THE ANNUAL MEETING 


In observance of its fiftieth anniversary, The American Forestry Association will hold its 1925 
annual meeting in Chicago, Illinois, on January 22, with the Illinois Forestry Association as host. 
The meeting will be held at the Hamilton Club, and will include morning and afternoon sessions 
and a banquet in the evening, at which a number of prominent speakers will be heard. Mr. 
William L. Hall, of Chicago, a member of both Associations, is chairman of the committee which 
is making general arrangements for the meeting, which will be one of the most important forestry 
gatherings of the year. The full program will be announced later. 

It is especially fitting that this meeting is to be held in Chicago, because it was in that city, in 
1875, that The American Forestry Association was founded. 
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PINE-BURR STORIES 


By EtoisE GERRY 


III. Makin’ Christmas 
“"'TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS” 


ERBERT and Helen had been banished from the 

library. They were forbidden to even listen from 

the hall to what was happening inside the big room. 
Mother had let them hang their biggest stockings by the 
fireplace. Herbert enviously pointed out that this was one 
place where girls had advantages over boys in the way of 
clothes. They had been shooed out before they had finished 
admiring the big Christmas tree that al- 
most touched the ceiling and smelled so 
good—like summer-vacation woods. They 
had not even had time to feel the outside 
of certain knobby parcels and guess what 
was inside, or to beg for a spray of holly 
from the box that had just come by express. Mother had 
drawn the soft red velvet hangings and closed the big double 
sliding doors, shutting herself inside the room. Looking 
out through the last crack, before she shut the doors tight 
together, she had merrily waved her hand and smiled a 
twinkling, mysterious smile. She said she was getting ready 
to welcome 
Santa Claus 
when he 
came, and 
to tell him 
just how 
Herbert 
and Helen 
had been 
behaving. 
She would 
help him 
with the 
presents. 
Santa 
would 
need help, 
if he was 
to finish 
New York 
and do all 
the rest of the United States and the whole world on this 
Christmas Eve. 

Gee, but it was hard to wait till morning! Herbert and 
Helen were as restless as the foxes and wolves that paced 
up and down, up and down, in their cages at the Zoo. They 
climbed up on the broad window-seat and watched the falling 
snow glistening in the light from the rows of lamps along 
Riverside Drive, six stories below them. What a jolly night 
for sleigh bells and reindeer! 

They told each other again what they hoped Santa would 
bring them. The list included a bicycle, a wrist watch, a 
toy electric railroad with bridges and switches, a talking 
doll, a doll carriage, some marionettes, a fur coat, and 


THE CHRISTMAS’ SPIRIT FILLED THE 
LONELY LITTLE HOUSE IN THE PINEY 
WOODS, AND DISAPPOINTMENT AND 
LONGING GAVE PLACE TO HAPPINESS 
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snowshoes. After they could not imagine anything else 
they'd like to have, they pounced upon their Uncle George 
and captured his newspaper. 

“Come and tune the radio,” they begged. 

He found them a bedtime story about Br’er Rabbit drift- 
ing across the snowy sky from Pennsylvania, but soon they 
demanded something different. They listened to dance 

music from a Chicago hotel and Christmas 
carols from Detroit. Then Uncle George 
brought in a station from way down South. 
He sat there, a smile on his lips, just listen- 
ing to the announcer. The soft southern 
speech brought back to Uncle George vivid 
pictures of southern scenes and many happy days. The 
distant voice began to talk on cotton and the boll weevil. 

“You tell us a story,” begged Helen, climbing up on 
Uncle George’s lap. 

So this obliging young uncle turned off the radio. 

“Well,” he promised, “I'll tell you how I spent last 
Christmas, if you'll give me your word of honor that you'll 
go straight to bed as soon as my story is done.” 

“Cross my heart,” said Herbert, stretching himself out 
comfortably on the big brown bear rug in front of the fire, 
and Helen, snuggling close in the hollow of her uncle’s 
arm, nodded vigorously in assent. 

“Last December,” said Uncle George, “I was out in the 
middle of the big piney woods, surveying some land for a 
southern 
lumber 
company. 
It wasn’t 
until I 
wrote ‘De- 
cember 23’ 
in my note- 
book that it 
occurred to 
me that it 
was almost 
Christmas. 
I had a big 
day’s work 
ahead, but 
I thought I 
could finish 
it, knock 
off for a 
few days, and by starting early next morning across country 
catch the last logging train before Christmas, as it came 
through the woods on its way to the sawmill, in a town on 
the main line of the railroad. Then that night I would catch 
a train to the city and join a jolly house party to which I 
had been invited. 


WHERE THE YOUNG PINES GREW THICK 
IN AN OLD PASTURE, WILLIAM WESLEY 
CUT HIS FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE 
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“Well, youngsters, not every pine seed grows into a pine 


f tree, and my nice plan was a ‘sure ’nough’ failure. Every- 


| 
| 


thing seemed to be fine. On the morning of December 24 
I crawled out of bed by moonlight, before there was any 
daylight in the woods. I caught a ride for 25 miles in a 
truck, and then walked ten miles through the woods, carry- 


’ ing my traveling bag. I came out in sight of the flag station 
| and water tank on the logging railroad fairly early in the 


afternoon, in good time, as I thought, to catch the train. A 
little colored boy lay stretched out in the 
sun on top of a pile of railroad ties by 
the track. 

“*When’s the train due, boy?’ said I. 

“*Why, boss, she done went more’n an 
hour ago,’ he said. 

“*No; they ain’t no other till day a’ter 
termorrer,’ he assured me. Even the hand- 
car they sometimes had at this point was 
gone, and it was 30 miles to the main line. 
Besides that, it looked as if rain would 
pour down on us at any moment. I was 
‘out o’ luck.’ There was just one lonesome 
little house and some shanties, forerun- 

y ners of a sawmill town, in sight. 
WILLIAM ““Mis Walton’ll give you a 


right yer for the next train,’ 
said my little ‘Jim Crowe,’ flashing a fine set of 
white teeth on me as he grinned. 
‘T’ll show you where she’s at,’ he volun- 


WESLEY bed, Cap’n, and you kin wait Bie’ as he strode along in his long overalls. Where 
£ 
lat 
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“I groaned. ‘Well, let’s go, Jim,’ said I. 

“Mrs. Walton was a tired-looking, thin little 
lady with a kind face. She said her husband 
was away and there was a spare bed I could 
have. She was right sorry I’d missed the train. 

“I sat down in the shelter of the porch, in an 
old wooden chair. The seat was made of the 
hide of a brown and white spotted cow. The 
old bird dog, stretched out on the porch floor, 
opened half an eye and thumped the floor with 
his tail in a mild and friendly welcome; then ANNIE 
went to sleep again. I just sat and sat. The 
soft wind blew the fragrance of a late rose to me. The 
hens clucked and scratched. The sun broke through 
the hurrying clouds and sank lower and lower, making the 
pines cast long shadows across the yard. Now that there 
was no chance of getting to Ned’s Christmas party, I did 
not seem to mind. I was lazily content. I tried to picture 
your Christmas. You were in the Adirondacks, weren’t you? 
I knew there’d 
be skating and 
toboganing, and 
skiing. I could 
hardly make 
myself believe 
it was Christ- 
mas. It didn’t 
seem like it, 
with roses blooming outdoors, mocking birds singing, and 
bluebirds and robins flying in the woods. 

“A little girl came shyly round the corner of the house. 
She was not as big as you, Helen—about seven years old, 
I guess. 

“ ‘Hello, said I, ‘what are you doing?’ 

“Playing dolly,’ said she. ‘Have you seen William 
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Wesley? He’s my brother. He went fishing in — 
the creek yonder.’ 

“ ‘No; I haven’t seen him. How old’s William 
Wesley,’ I asked idly. 

“ ‘Oh, he’s only 91,’ she said. 

“Do you know what night this is?’ said I, thinking of 
you children and how excited you are on Christmas Eve. 

“*Hit’s Wednesday,’ said the little girl, looking at me 
with surprise. 

“IT know what he means, Annie Belle,’ said a boy, darting 
round the corner, with a fish pole on his shoulder and a 
string of small fish in his hand.” 

“‘He means it’s the night before Christmas—Christmas 
Eve. Don’t you know the preacher told us about it when 
he was here Sunday? 

“ ‘Say, Mister, will you help me make Christmas? My 
Daddy’s away. He was going to help, and Mother can’t do 
it all, now. I’ve been reading about Christmas in a book. 
I’m going to have me a Christmas tree.’ He disappeared, 
but was soon back with an ax, the handle of which was 
nearly as long as he was tall. 

“‘TLet’s go, he ordered. ‘I know a good place down the 
old pasture road.’ 

“Balancing the ax across his shoulder, he led 
off. He was every inch the man of the house, 
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the little pines stood thick, in what had once 
been a pasture, he cut one taller than himself. 
Annie Belle, her eyes shining with excitement, 
stood by and watched her brother. 


clo 
* 
teered. SF. “°W. W., I know where there’s a holly tree, 


right yonder by that swamp,’ she said, “I can’t 
reach the berries, but perhaps you could, Sir; 
you're so tall,’ she said to me. 

“IT helped W. W. carry the tree, so that its 
shining green needles should not be pulled off or 
get dirty, and we went by way of the creek bot- 
tom and found Annie Belle’s holly berries, show- 
ing red in the last of the sunset 
glow. I cut off a big branch. 

We pulled some of the gray 
BELLE Spanish moss from the trees for 
further decoration and started 

home. The children seemed in a hurry to 
leave the swamp behind, for dusk had set- 
tled down, and in the gloomy shadows in 
the tangled thickets, I think they imagined 
that fearful monsters might be lurking, 
ready to seize upon them. 

“In the last waning daylight W. W. and 
I made a base out of an old crate to sup- 
port the tree. We set it up near the fire- 
place, in the living room of the house. It 
was here that I was to sleep. I promised 
to tell Santa Claus what Annie Belle and 
W. W. wanted, if he succeeded in finding 
our house, because I would be right there jj,7 CLUTCHING 
when he came. W. W. feared he might HIS QUARTERS 
overlook such a little, lonesome house. 
He wished we were in a town. W. W.’s desires included a 
knife, something new to read, and some candy. Annie Belle 
was asking for something for her dolly, something nice for 
Mother, a new hair ribbon, and some candy. 

“We were all so interested in fixing the tree that we ate 
our grits and corn bread and syrup in a hurry and gathered 

[Continued on page 764] 














EDITORIAL 


National Forests in the East 


HE proposal of The American Forestry Association, 
that Congress formulate a definite land and fiscal policy 


providing for a complete system of National Forests 
in the eastern half of the United States, is supported by 
every principle of national welfare. Briefly, the plan, 
which is presented in detail by Mr. Pratt elsewhere in this 
issue, contemplates the acquirement within the next ten 
years of some 8,000,000 acres of forest land, which, with 
the 2,500,000 acres already purchased by the Government, 
will form a chain of public forests aggregating 10,500,000 
acres. These forests would be distributed through the 
forest-land regions of the Lake States, the South, and 
the White and Appalachian Mountains. The system 
would virtually encircle that portion of the country 
where the need of wood and forests is now, and will be 
for years to come, the most acute. In point of popu- 
lation, industrial activity, and demand for forest products, 
there is probably no region in the world to compare with 
it. And it is now at the timberless end of the forest 
trail, bounded on every side by millions of acres of de- 
forested land and paying a major portion of a yearly 
freight bill of $250,000,000 for lumber transportation. 

Innumerable interests, touching practically every citi- 
zen, will be served by a system of National Forests 
easily accessible to our eastern population and its in- 
dustries. It will form the backbone of a future timber 
supply, and as practical demonstrations of what can be 
accomplished in timber-growing under proper methods 
of management and forest-fire protection, these forests 
will serve to stimulate private owners in growing timber 
on some 300,000,000 acres of cut-over forest land. In- 
deed, in so doing they will establish timber-growing values 
for these lands. 

In quite another direction—that of outdoor recreation 
—they will serve many millions of people, in that they 
will be accessible to three-fourths of the population of 
the entire nation. That the growing demand for recrea- 
tional areas must be provided for in advance has already 
been recognized by the President of the United States 
and more than one hundred and twenty outdoor organiza- 
tions which participated in the President’s Recreation 


Conference last June. As illustrative of how National 
Forests meet the demand for “getting outdoors,” whether 
by motor, by foot, by horseback, or by canoe, it is only 
necessary to point to our western forests, which were 
visited last year by more than seven million people. 
The eastern forests proposed would be much closer to 
the nation’s densest centers of population and they would, 
therefore, provide “open and shaded spaces” for vastly 
greater numbers. 

Nor is the value of such forests as game refuges, hunt- 
ing grounds, protectors of fish-bearing streams no less 
than navigable rivers, to be overlooked. And of very vital 
local importance is the service of forests, when placed 
under permanent forest management, as community 
builders and income-producing centers, drawing to them 
forest industries and tourist trade and enriching both 
the state and its counties. The force of example is al- 
ways very great, and these forests, once established, 
should in the course of time be a very great stimulus to 
the local people to establish municipal and state forests 
as local needs demand. 

Indeed, the program of a system of National Forests 
in the east advances, in one fotm or another, all the meri- 
torious outdoor movements of the day. An intensely 
practical side is that the legislative authority for their 
creation already exists and is in operation. Furthermore, 
a federal policy of National Forests is of more than 
twenty years standing, and an efficient organization to 
handle the work of forest purchases already exists by vir- 
tue of the Weeks Law. No new or radical idea of gov- 
ernment ownership is involved, and the objective of 
some 10,500,000 acres represents only 3 per cent of the 
now privately owned forest land east of the Great Plains. 

The proposal, in short, simply involves making use, 
permanently and in a much larger way, of the present 
federal organization provided for by the Weeks Law 
more than fourteen years ago. It is a program needed 
from all standpoints, and it can be an accomplished fact 
without loss of time if all interests will give it their ag- 
gressive support and make known to Congress that the 
people are for it. 
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The Psychology of the Fire Season 


S THIS issue goes to press, reports of serious forest 
fires were coming in from many sections of the 
eastern United States. These fires are the result of an 
unusual period of fall drought, which, according to the 
Washington Weather Bureau, is general throughout most 
of the eastern part of the country. The smoke and flame 
of woodland fires punctuate the landscape from New Eng- 
land to Louisiana and Texas. Coming just as the hunting 
season opens in many states, the drought conditions are 
most untimely from the standpoint of forest fires. In 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia some especially bad 
fires have occurred, and in the two states first named 
the fire risk in the woods had become so great that the 
governors issued proclamations calling upon hunters to 
postpone their hunting until rain relieves the hazards. 
These fall fires are bringing home to the East something 
of the full measure of menace which lies behind fires in the 


woods and the careless hands responsible for starting them. 

These eastern fires, supplementing one of the worst 
forest-fire seasons in the history of the West, should 
bring home to the whole country the urgency of making 
fully effective, as quickly as possible, that section of the 
Clarke-McNary Act which authorizes the Federal Gov- 
ernment to appropriate two and one-half million dollars 
annually to be used in co-operating with the states in 
preventing and suppressing forest fire. Considering the 
recent passage of this act, Nature has created a timely 
and psychological moment for the states to call upon 
their legislatures for increased fire-protection funds, to 
the end that they may match dollar for dollar the offer 
of the Federal Government. By so doing they will put on 
the field of battle an army of five million dollars and save 
the nation many times that amount by stamping out fires 
before they really start. 


A Lesson from France 


geacansein of the American Naval Stores Commis- 
sion sent to France and Spain to study the turpentine 
practices ‘of these countries brought back with them a pro- 
found feeling of respect for the local and permanent 
character of the foreign operations. A recent report 
of this commission, bulging with information on tech- 
nical practices, refers again and again to the contrast 
between the temporary turpentine camps in our own 
South and the prosperous villages in the Landes mari- 
time pine forests in France. The commissioners rightly 
maintain that the differences are not due to soil, climate, 
species of pine, or general intensive European practice, 
but to the well-accepted principle, so firmly instilled in 
the French people, that timber-growing and timber-har- 
vesting on a permanent basis pays best. Bitter experi- 


ences have taught this lesson, and land-owners, bankers, 
laborers, and everyone interested in forest industries 
recognize without question that their prosperity is in- 
separably linked with the perpetuation of the forests. 
To one who views their attitude and their forest prac- 
tice, it is difficult to realize that one hundred years ago 
French lands were in a worse condition than much of our 
devastated southern pine country is today. 

We have never believed that the men who have built 
up the American naval stores industry, the greatest in 
the world, would fail eventually to replace wasteful 
methods with economical ones. Their eagerness to study 
the problem is another hopeful tendency now character- 


izing our American forest industries. 


Cigarettes and Forest Fires 


HE increasing use of cigarettes and the increasing 
number of forest fires chargeable to the cigarette butt 
should suggest to the manufacturers of “fags” a responsi- 
bility on their part to keep before their customers the 
public menace attached to carelessness in the use of their 
products. According to figures issued by the United States 
Treasury Department, the total number of cigarettes con- 
sumed annually in the country is now approaching the 
astounding figure of twenty-seven billion. In the last two 
years the consumption of cigarettes in the United States 
increased 50 per cent. This year the manufacturers are 
said to be turning them out at the rate of three a day for 
each man or woman in the country over 21 years of age. 
Eighty per cent of the forest fires in the United States 
are man-caused. During the past season smokers were re- 


sponsible for 40 per cent of man-caused fires in the woods. 
The number of such fires is increasing year by year. Is 
there any relation between the increase in the production 
of cigarettes and the increase in the number of man-caused 
forest fires? The manufacturers of cigarettes have as yet 
failed to show whole-hearted support of the movement to 
educate the public in forest-fire prevention. Human 
agencies must be controlled if forest fires are to be re- 
duced, and we think that cigarette manufacturers have a 
definite responsibility to do their full part. Certainly, the 
least that may be expected of them is to temper the 
potential hazard of their product with warnings no less 
explicit than those carried on gasoline, dynamite, ammu- 
nition, and other products of daily use which must be 
handled with care. 








Galax, A New Contender Among Our 
Christmas Greens 


By FREDERICK SEVERENCE 


HE long and undisputed reign of the legendary holly 


and mistletoe, always coupled with the Christmas 

season, is being challenged lately by the introduc- 
tion of the galax, an American plant with broad, glossy 
leaves of great beauty. 

In numerous communities the holly is 

threatened with extinction, and the 
timely finding of another ap- 
propriate plant for holiday use 
promises to postpone that 
unfortunate result for 
many come. 
The picking of galax 
does not interfere 
with the life of the 
plant, for the leaves 
themselves 


years to 


renew 
each season. 

Galax cannot 
supplant the bet- 
ter-known Christ- 
mas greens be- 
cause its habitat 
is too limited. The 
American variety 
is indigenous only 
to the Appalachian 
Mountain sections 
of western Virginia 
and North Carolina, 
the northern regions 
of Georgia and South 
Carolina, and eastern Ten- 
nessee. Investigation has 
shown that the principal local- 
ities producing the glossy, beauti- 
fully colored galax leaves are the 
South Tow River Basin, Cary 
Flats near Grandfather Moun- 
tain, and Buck Creek above 
Marion, North Carolina, and cer- 
tain Blue Ridge sections of Vir- 
ginia. 

Picking galax is a winter occupation, the season extend- 
ing from early November until March. Often the pickers 
have sufficient garden space adjoining their homes to 
make a small crop during the summer months, just enough 
to carry them over until the galax season brings ready 
money into their hands. 
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IN CULTIVATION, THE GALAX MAKES STRIK- 
ING CONTRIBUTION TO ANY GARDEN. THIS 
STUDY SHOWS THE RARE BEAUTY 

FLOWER SPIKES IN BLOOM 


On the Government lands of the Southern Appalach- 
ians, forestry officials encourage this picturesque industry 
because of the fact that galax and forest fires cannot 
inhabit the same territory. Galax pickers are the best of 
volunteer forest rangers, quick to spot the 

dread flames that spell an end to their 
livelihood and tireless workers in 
stamping out a fire before it gets 
beyond control. Every fall 

and winter several millions 
of these glossy green and 
bronze leaves are gath- 
ered on the Mount 
Mitchell and Boone 
divisions of Pisgah 

National Forest and 

shipped to market. 

The native moun- 

taineers engage 

actively in galax 
picking, selling 
their harvest to 
the country mer- 
chant, who, in 
turn, passes it 
along to the con- 
suming centers. 
The Forest Service 
makes no charge for 
this use, because the 
leaves, when properly 
picked, renew them- 
selves each year. 
In the community of 
which Marion, North Caro- 
lina, is the center, galax leaves 
are the coin of the realm. Es- 
pecially is this true in the stores 
catering to the pickers who come 
to town burdened with sacks of 
galax done up in bundles of 
twenty-five leaves each. The 
picker usually makes his selec- 
tions of dry goods, groceries, and other necessities and 
tenders his leaves in payment. The merchants, acting as 
middlemen in this novel industry, have on hand a quantity 
of standard size boxes of sufficient capacity to hold ten 
thousand leaves, skill being required to pack the leaves 
solidly and compactly. 
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Forest officials, visiting in the rustic cabins of these 
pickers, relate that it is an interesting sight to witness the 
dexterity with which the family heads, and even the chil- 
dren of tender years, sort and bunch the leaves, rapidly 
tying them with twine, as they are taken from the “gunn” 
sacks in which they were gathered that day. The actual 
work of pick- 
ing the leaves 
is done main- 
ly by adults, 
although half- 
grown chil- 
dren fre- 
quently help. 
An expert 
picker can 
gather ten 
thousand 
leaves during 
the day, for 
which he re- 
ceives five 
dollars or a 
little more. 
Sitting before 
the fire of 
hickory and 
chestnut logs, 
the sorters 
don aprons 
and assemble 
their leaves in 
readiness for 


the _ middle- 
man. At this 
hour moun- 
tain legends 


are told and 
the atmos- 
phere of an 
old-time husk- 
ing bee pre- 
vails. In 
local- 
ities it is nec- 
essary to haul 
the galax 
leaves for a 
distance of 
twenty miles or more over questionable roads, and during 


many 


rainy weather this is an exhausting job, both for the 
patient mules and their driver. 

While galax is the main objective, the pickers are alert 
for other native plants, such as the highly prized dog 
bobble, ground pine, turkey brush, mistletoe, and holly. 
The chief markets for these ornamentals are New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. They are also shipped to Lon- 
don in large quantities. 

Contrary to the prevailing belief, forestry officials point 





GALAX PICKERS IN THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS. 

TAINS OF THIS REGION THE PLANT IS MOST PROLIFIC, AND THE NATIVES PROFIT 

GREATLY THROUGH THE COLLECTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL BRONZE LEAVES, SO 
MUCH IN DEMAND FOR DECORATIVE USE 


out, the pickers can in no way be said to threaten the con- 
tinued life of galax in the mountains, but, on the other 
hand, through protection of forests from fires, offer a 
protection to its growth. ‘The leaves are plucked above 
the roots, which will send forth new leaves just as 
large and beautiful the following season. 

A pictur- 
esque descrip- 
tion of the 
gathering of 
galax leaves 
is given by T. 
N. Woodruff, 
a dealer in 
ornamental 
plants at Ga- 
lax, Virginia: 

“Last Sat- 
urday, say, we 
sent out or- 
ders to our 
string of 
country stores 
that, in addi- 
tion to the 
regular or- 
ders, we want- 
ed several 
hundred cases 
of bronze ga- 
lax, of both 
medium and 
large sizes. 
The leaves 
had fallen and 
frost had 
changed the 
color of galax 
from green to 
bronze. Well, 
Monday 
morning 
scores of 
mountaineers, 
some men, but 
mostly wom- 
en, with sacks 
slung around 
their necks, 
and in family and community parties, fare forth. They 
seek the high ridges, for it is here the leaves show the 
Down in the hollows and coves the galax is 


U. S. Forest Service 


IN THE HEART OF THE MOUN- 


most color. 
still green. 

“You see them stoop and pick the leaves one at a time 
and put them in their sacks. They awake the echoes with 
merry jest, song, and laughter, as from high ridge to 
high ridge they go. In a cove they happen upon two 
men pulling dagger ferns. It is a little late to gather 
these, but they are our expert fern gatherers and know 
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their business. Some- 
times a picker takes 
along his gun and 
bags a mess of squir- 
rels or a_ pheasant, 
and sometimes he 
wanders too close to a 
‘moonshine’ still and, 
like one of our pick- 
ers last summer, starts 
something. This poor 
fellow had taken his 
shotgun with him to 
add to the larder, and 
was in the act of 
stooping down to 
pluck some galax 
leaves when he re- 
ceived a load of No. 
5 shot full in the face. 
He had wandered, un- 
wittingly, too close to 
a ‘moonshine’ — fac- 
tory, and the _ pro- 
prietor, thinking, no 
doubt, from his gun 
that he was an officer, 
fired upon him. He 
spent several weeks 
in the hospital and 
lost one eye, but he 
is again pulling galax 
for us. 

“At nightfall the 
galax pickers return to their homes. After supper a big 
fire is built, the galax leaves are dumped on a sheet in 
the middle of the floor, and all hands fall to sorting the 
leaves and tying them in bunches of twenty-five each. 
Next morning dad hitches up the mule or, more often, 
the voke of oxen; puts the tied galax leaves on a wooden 
sled, called in mountain parlance a ‘slide,’ and sets out 
to our nearest store. The store serves as a collection 
point for our stuff and as a supply depot for our pickers. 
At the store his leaves are inspected and the bunches 
counted, and he is paid for them. Galax pickers earn 
good wages, and I venture the assertion there is no class 
of laborers in the South who live so free from care or 
want for the necessities of life as our small evergreen 
gatherers of the Blue Ridge Mountains of western North 
Carolina.” 

Inspectors visit the various stations controlled by galax 
shippers weekly and pack the leaves in cases lined with 








MOUNT PISGAH, 5,700 FEET HIGH, IN THE DISTANCE. OVER A 

MILE ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, THE PATIENT GALAX HUNTER TRAMPS 

THE PEAKS AND VALLEYS IN SEARCH OF THE BRONZE GALAX, 
TOUCHED BY WINTER’S FROST 


damp sphagnum moss 
and hauled to the cen- 
tral storage plant. 
While some leaves are 
placed in cold storage, 
others are reserved 
for immediate  ship- 
ment. Green galax 
should be plucked 
when the leaves are 
tough, and should be 
placed in cold storage 
to prevent reddening 
in the forest or dry- 
ing out in an ordinary 
wareroom, 

The weather is 
classed as the worst 
enemy with which the 
ornamental plant ship- 
per has to contend. 
The leaves must be 
thoroughly dried be- 
fore shipment, and 
when sunlight _ fails 
heroic measures are 
necessary, as arti- 
ficial heat in the dry- 
ing process spoils the 
leaves. Frequently 
fifty women or more 
are needed to dry a 
consignment for 
quick delivery. They 
tie the preserved galax leaves as they are brought out 
of the preserving vats, and are set to slinging the 
chemicals out of bunches of dripping leaves and hanging 
them on nails. 

Greens for the holidays are not gathered along paved 
roads, with modern conveniences for transporting them 
immediately at hand. There are occasions when long 
hours and wearisome work are needed to dispatch them 
on time. Among the obstacles to be met and conquered 
are bad roads, hub-deep in mud most of the winter; 
freaky weather, employees who prefer fox-hunting to 
working, and the unusual orders that are sent in oc- 
casionally. 

The demand for galax leaves is growing each 
season, and time alone will tell whether or not this 
aristocrat of the Appalachians can find the place in 
our hearts now held by our old friends holly and 


mistletoe. 
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Henry Cantwell Wallace 


N THE death of Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, on October 25, 1924, forestry and con- 
servation in general lost a true friend and leader. 
Although quiet and unostentatious, Secretary Wallace, 
with an uncommon zeal and earnest devotion to work, 
accomplished more for forestry and agriculture than 1s 
generally known. He was an active worker in behalf of 
the Clarke-McNary forestry law, and to him is due great 
credit for the shaping and passage of that act. He gave 





HENRY CANTWELL WALLACE 


Late Secretary of Agriculture and Vice-President of The American 
Forestry Association. 


of his own time that the legislation might become a law, 
supporting it not only in speeches and reports, but before 
special committees of Congress. He took an active and 
leading part in the work of the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission and the Federal Power Commission and 
did much to make our federal water-power policy ef- 
fective. 

His determined position against the transfer of the 
National Forests from the Department of Agriculture and 
his fight to prevent the breaking down of the conserva- 
tion program in Alaska are outstanding examples of his 
service to the nation. 

Secretary Wallace was a Vice-President of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association and always gave unstintedly 
of his efforts to insure the preservation and extension of 
our forests under the broadest possible federal policy of 
administration. Intimately associated during his earlier 
years with President Roosevelt and other leading con- 
servationists, he undoubtedly exceeded all previous secre- 
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taries in his grasp of the need of a comprehensive national 
forest policy. 

The immediate cause of Secretary Wallace’s death was 
toxemia poisoning, following an operation performed to 
relieve sciatica. 

Highest officials of the Government feel his loss in a 
personal as well as national way, and of him President 
Coolidge said: 

“His loss will be indeed a grief to the entire nation, 
for his fine qualities and able, untiring service had en- 
deared him to all the people.” 


Rothrock Memorial Unveiled 
at McVeytown 


Friends of Dr. Joseph Trimble Rothrock met on the 
afternoon of November 1, at the public square in McVey- 





town, Pennsylvania, the village in which he was born, to 
unveil a memorial tablet commemorating the great 
services of this “Father of Pennsylvania Forestry.” 

The memorial was erected by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania through the Joseph T. Rothrock Memorial 
Commission consisting of E. J. Stackpole, Sr., Frederick 
W. Culbertson, R. Y. Stuart, J. Paul Kauffman, and 
George H. Wirt. 

The principal address was made by Governor Gifford 
Pinchot, who offered this remarkable tribute: 

“With such unselfish labor as few men have given to 
any similar task, Doctor Rothrock earned the title of 
Father of Forestry in Pennsylvania. However numerous 
his other services, however great an admiration those 
of us who knew him hold for his brilliant mind and his 
supremely unselfish character, this will be his enduring 
title to fame. He was the Father of Forestry in this 
Commonwealth and the benefits which he conferred upon 
his state will be reaped in greater and greater measure 


as the generations pass. The men in our history of whom 
that can be said with truth are very few indeed.” 


~—S 


JOSEPH T. ROTHROCK MEMORIAL 


This rugged boulder, with the memorial tablet commemorating his 
services, was dedicated November 1, by Dr. Rothrock’s friends. 











Conference Urges Economy in Use of Forest 


practice wherever economically practicable, the drain on 
the nation’s forests would be reduced almost 25 per cent 
without sacrificing the service rendered by the products. 
A further reduction of present drains upon the forests, 
it is estimated, could be brought about through more ex- 
tensive research in the many industrial fields of lumber 


ONSERVING our remaining forests by eliminating 

wasteful practices in wood manufacture and use 

was given nation-wide impetus at the Conference 
on Utilization of Forest Products, held at the New Na- 
tional Museum, in Washington, on November 19 and 20. 
The conference was attended by men prominent in many 
industries vitally concerned in a permanent supply of 
timber. They represented not only manufacturers of 
lumber but dealers, remanufacturers, users of lumber, 
pulp and paper industries, engineers, foresters, news- 
papers, and various government agencies. 

The purpose of the conference, which was called by 
the late Secretary Wallace, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, prior to his death, was to focus public attention 
upon the importance of better forest utilization in this 
country as a major plank in the nation’s policy of forest 
conservation. Throughout the sessions of the conference 
and the many papers presented, the need of husbanding 
the nation’s remaining wood supply was stressed as essen- 
tial to the permanent prosperity of American industry. 
It was repeatedly pointed out that possibly the most critical 
period of wood shortage in this country will be during 
the period intervening between the exhaustion of the re- 
maining virgin forests and the wood available from forests 
newly grown on an extensive scale. 

That efficient manufacture and use of forest products 
are as important phases of a constructive forest policy as 
the promotion of new forest growth and the protection of 
forests from fire was brought forcibly home to all who 
attended the conference. 

The outstanding accomplishment of the congress was 
the formation of a committee to take active and definite 
leadership in bringing all groups together in a common 
endeavor to reduce present wood waste in so far as 
possible. That the field is great was indicated by the 
assertion of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wisconsin, that if the best-known methods of manufac- 
ture and use of forest products were today put into 


and wood manufacture. 

In creating a committee to co-ordinate the efforts of 
all interests and to supply the leadership necessary to 
carry wood utilization to its highest point of efficiency, 
the conference united upon the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards, an organization already active and 
representing lumber manufacture, distributing, fabri- 
cating, and consuming interests in the development of 
standard lumber grades. In selecting this committee the 
conference recognized that it will necessarily have to be 
reorganized, since, as originally created, its specific object 
was to develop greater efficiency in the grading of lumber. 
Plans were therefore made to broaden the scope of the 
committee’s work on a larger scale and more permanent 
basis, since it is possible that the committee will desire to 
undertake specific investigations looking to the develop- 
ment of better utilization along certain lines. At the 
outset, however, its work will be largely that of putting 
into use information already available, the adoption of 
which will effect substantial saving of wood now wasted. 

The conference recognized that the field of better 
forest utilization is not only an important and timely one 
but an immense and complicated one. Different industries 
must form closer contacts with one another, so that im- 
provements in utilization practice can be properly co- 
ordinated. Often one industry can use the wood wasted 
by another industry, provided proper contacts are made. 

Throughout the conference many lines along which im- 
proved practices which would save timber were pointed 
out, and many new practices of improved manufacture 
were cited by men attending the conference. 


A Paper Age 


[Continued from page 727] 


The average newsprint paper mill in North America 
today is of 100 tons daily capacity, although at the 
present stage of development this is not the economic 
size for a mill which makes and uses its own pulp. This 
average mill requires an investment of approximately five 
million dollars for plant, water-power development, and 
working capital, without any ownership whatever of tim- 
berland. If it is to be backed up by adequate forest re- 
sources, capable of yielding annually and permanently the 
45 thousand cords of pulpwood required, the equivalent 


of another five-million-dollar investment may be neces- 
sary, making a total of ten million dollars for a completely 
self-sustained balanced operation, or 100,000 dollars invest- 
ment per ton of daily capacity to make newsprint paper. 

No other large forest industry has so great an invest- 
ment per unit of product. The paper manufacturer must 
take a long look ahead, if his investment is to be pro- 
tected and the public furnished with the cheap and abund- 
ant supply of paper which it has grown to expect and is 
so much dependent upon. 
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Aunt Junie Camps in the Redwoods 


By IsaABELLE M. Horn 


O’M, Miss Mary, Ah ain’t been sick. Jes’ been on 
mah vacation, tha’s all! Um-m, huh, yas, mam! 
Jeff an’ I’se been a-campin’ out! 

Yas’m! Ah knows Ah should’ve tol’ yo, but we stahted 
kind-a sudden like. 

Jeff went to one of these Gov’ment actions, an’ dere was 
Slippery Joe Newman’s flivva fo’ sale, cheap. Joe, he 
got 9o days, an’ we got de flivva. 

Jeff, he say to me, “We gotta take a vacation, Junie! 
Whar’ll we head fo’?” 

Mah min’ was already sot, Miss Mary. Ah jes’ been a- 
cravin’ to see dem Red Woods Ah done heah tell of. Jeff 
say he puf-fers Tia Ju-an-a, but when Ah points out to 
him dat mah wash-money done gonna buy de gas fo’ dat 
flivva, he shets right up! 

Evah yo’ done gone campin’, Miss Mary? . . . We 
stahted out real early-like and done rode and rode! Jeff 
say we don’t stop fo’ no lunch; we jes’ pass us out a 
san’wich. 

An’ den we come to de mount’ins and clumb round and 
round. 

Lawsy me, Miss Mary! Ah was sure a-shakin’ han’s 
wif de Angel Gabriel! 

Jes’ about de time Ah was teetotally resignated, de 
road went into some fine, big trees. Nice smelly needles 
on dem, somepin’ like the pines down in Ole Louisian’. 
We turned off de road an’ Jeff say “Might jes’ as well eat 
here an’ camp fo’ de night.” 

Yas’m Miss Mary! Ah gotta go mahself, but Ah sure 
wan’a tell yo’ about dat Jeff! 


Most Ancient of All Grist-mills 
By Guy E. MrtcHeEtt, 


Indian corn has been well named, for it was almost 
universally eaten by the American Indians from ocean to 
ocean. The method of grinding it was much the same 
everywhere, extremely crude, yet effective—that is, the 
stone mortar and pestle were used and the squaws did the 
work. In some sections stone bowls and grinders were 
carried about by the tribes as kitchen utensils, but in many 
localities holes were either laboriously fashioned in the 
solid rocks or else natural holes were utilized—in some 
places single large rocks containing as many as fifteen or 
twenty of these primitive mills. It was, of course, not 
a difficult matter to secure an oblong stone with which to 
do the grinding. Other products than corn, such as pifion 
nuts and grass seeds, were also ground into meal in these 
mills. The photograph shows an ancient Indian mill, no 
one knows how old, near the Yosemite National Park in 
California, where 13 represents the number of grinding 
holes. These holes are in a solid granite rock and were 
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Wa'n't more’n midnight an’ Ah was sleepin’ jes’ as 
sound! Den Ah done heah’ somepin’ walkin’ in dem 
woods! Somepin’ was a-sneakin’ up on us, yas mam! 

Believe muh, Miss Mary! All de kink stahted a-comin’ 
right out of mah hair! 

Ah pokes dat Jeff, an’ den he lissens! 

S-s-wiish! Tap! Cr-r-ack! 

Jeff done grab de fryin’ pan an tries to see th’u de dahk- 
ness. “Ah’ll done wallop de fust animule dat shows up!” 
Jeff say. 

An’ den we waited some mo’, but nuffin’ comes. Jes, dat 
same soun’, 

S-s-wiish! Tap! Cr-r-ack! 

We hahdly slep’ a wink, an’ dat’s a fact, Miss Mary! 

Nex’ mawnin’ Jeff ast a pahty campin’ off among de 
trees a little way whut dem animules was dat was prowlin’ 
round de place all night. 

De man laffed. He say, “Dat ain’ no animules; dat’s 
jes’ de fog a-hittin’ de big trees an’ drappin’ down on de 
branches !” 

Can yo’ figger dat out, Miss Mary? 

Den Jeff say, “How fur is we f’um de Red Woods?” 
An’ de man say, “Yere dey are! Dis am de Red Woods 
where yo’ is locatin’ yo’selves!” 

Lan, O’ Massy, Miss Mary! Dem woods ain’t red 
a-tall! Dey’s as green as any othah trees we evah saw! 

Yas’m, we came straight back home! Wouldn’t dat 
beat yo’? 

Yas’m, yo’ll git dese clo’se back in de mawnin’. Jeff 
an’ me’s stahtin’ fo’ Tia Ju-an-a on Sattiday! 








Foe 


THE PRIMITIVE GRIST-MILL OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
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Forest Fires—Can South Carolina 


Afford 


By Horace 


JRE is undoubtedly the greatest enemy of South 
Carolina’s forests. The immediate, annual cash loss 
through the destruction of merchantable timber and 
improvements runs to an appalling figure. It reached 
$5,000,000 in the single season of 1923. The loss in 
young forest growth is a tremendous additional item, 
while the damage done to future income through loss of 
soil productivity is yet another debit entry on the books. 
And the mournful part of all this is the demonstrated, 
yet apparently unheeded, ease with which such losses 
can be forestalled or largely reduced. 
South Carolina’s immediate need is for prompt and 
The cash value of fire 
Suc- 


effective educational measures. 
protection is the lesson that must be driven home. 
cessful laws must have the intelligent support of the 
people. For years the majority of the population have 
either had no thought at all in the matter or have persisted 
in the old belief that their timberlands were limitless and 
Consequently, a laxity with regard to 
Smokers, 


inexhaustible. 
fires has always been deplorably common. 
campers, hunters, settlers, fishermen, and picknickers are 
all responsible in varying measure. Carelessness in 
dropping lighted matches, cigar or cigarette butts, possibly 
a glowing pipe coal, or perhaps leaving a smouldering 
campfire, or not exercising due care with the torches so 
frequently used in night hunting, are probably some of 
the main causes; but the intentional setting of fires to 
improve pasturage is in a class by itself. 

This is an old custom in this state. That it is founded 
on a fallacy has been conclusively proven elsewhere. 
The familiar type of range land carrying tree growth un- 
derlaid with grass does, of course, come up to young grass 
following burning ; but these grasses are usually the rank, 
watery species. They enjoy a luxurious growth, but as 
a forage proposition they are admittedly inferior to the 
species obtained where fire is kept out and the natural 
succession is encouraged as far as possible. And stock 
which ranges on this coarse forage shows the ill effects. 
It is common knowledge among informed cattlemen that 
such burning destroys the carpet-grass—the basis of the 
best pasturage. 

The damage to forest growth caused by this practice 
undoubtedly runs into a large figure. These quick, hot 
grass fires are usually certain death to any young trees 
that may have started. The destruction of such young 
stock means future failure to realize on this forest capital, 
because the capital itself is being consumed. The fol- 


lowing statement should bring this out: 
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Them? 


L. TitGHMAN 


Take an acre as a working basis. Make the fair as- 
sumption that it has 700 to 800 one-year-old pines on it 
which have come in through natural seeding—i. e., with- 
out cost. Given only a fair site, at the age of 25 years 
this “‘capital’’ should show a total stand ranging from 
8 to 10 thousand board The average price on 
standing timber is now fully $4.00 per thousand board 
When the stand in question reaches maturity, the 


feet. 


feet. 
average price will assuredly be not less than $5.00 per 
thousand. This puts the gross returns at maturity at 
$45.00 per acre. Discounting this total back 24 years 
at 6 per cent compound interest sets the present value 
of this immature crop of seedlings at $11.10 per acre, 
exclusive of land value or other factors. 

The advocates of this practice of willful woods burn- 
ing will doubtless put forward the argument that it ac- 
complishes the removal of surface litter and debris, and 
thus either entirely removes or materially lessens the fire 
risk. The truth of this claim must be admitted; but is 
it not tremendously expensive protection? Does it not 
cost more in the end than the alternative of excluding 
all fires? 

Consider the values involved. Grant that through the 
annual burning of a tract the owner is assured of one 


good crop of timber from the mature trees. After 
harvesting this one crop, what lies ahead? There is 


virtually nothing in hand as the basis for future crops. 
Young growth will be lacking and the soil will be more 
or less impoverished. Contrast this condition with the 
tract which has been afforded adequate protection against 
fire. On such an area the owner will reap not only the 
immediate harvest, but he will be in a position to make 
much greater progress toward realizing on the succeeding 
crops from the same area. And the cost of such protec- 
tion is small, 

The practice of “marginal burning” with the idea of 
checking boll-weevil development is another fallacious 
belief. The habits and life history of this insect pest 
should convince any cotton-grower that such burning is 
of very little practical value as a check. 

Now, since it seems so obvious that this surface burn- 
ing actually defeats (in the case of grazing) the object 
for which the practice originated ; and, further, since the 
custom undoubtedly makes such serious levies on the 
present forest capital and the future income therefrom, 
does it not seem a highly senseless idea in which to 
persist ? 

Without doubt, the extirpation of the custom would 
benefit South Carolina and her neighboring states ma- 


[Continued on page 748] 





























Trees—Real Friends to the Sick 


By E.izABETH COLE 


i HE forest is crowded with trees all rising to the 
same level; each tree is battling with the rest for 
mastery; the roots fill up every inch of ground 

and the leaves alone spread out to catch every ray of 

sunlight.” 

This quotation from “Guiana Forest,” by Rodway, 
gives a vivid picture of the life struggle of trees in the 
forest. They are crowded city dwellers seeking to keep 
alive in a competitive struggle for existence. They are 
like the thousands of men and women who must fight in 
order to grow. 

Perhaps it is because of this similarity to human 
existence that trees have become so dear to sick people. 
Their strength and beauty and their continual battle 
against disheartening odds makes of them an inspiration. 
Over and over again we hear of the comfort that trees 
have brought 
to menand SES O°] 
women who 4 | eg By 
are ill. They = 3 ys ie a | 
are real : a 
friends to the 
sick. 

One well- 
known suf- 
ferer to whom 
the forest al- 
ways brought 
back courage 
to fight his 
battle for 
health was 
Edward Liv- 
ingston Tr u- 
deau. The 
story of this 
beloved phy- 
sician, who 
braved the 
coldest, 
snowiest win- 
ters in the 
Adirondack 
forests, seeking victory over tuberculosis, is known to 
nearly every one. The pioneer of outdoor treatment for 
this dread disease and the founder of the sanatorium 
movement in this country always found solace and im- 


“=? 


proved health in his Saranac wilderness. 

He says in his autobiography, “I was influenced in my 
choice of the Adirondacks only by my love for the great 
forest and wild life, and not at all because I thought the 
climate would be beneficial in any way, for the Adiron- 
dacks were then visited only by hunters and fishermen, 





IN THE PLEASANT AUTUMN WOODS, SUNSHINE AND AIR CONSPIRE IN BRING- 
ING BACK TO ROBUST HEALTH THESE LITTLE ONES 


and it was looked upon as a rough, inaccessible region 
and considered a most inclement and trying climate. I 
had been to Paul Smith’s in the summer on two occasions 
before, on short visits, and had been greatly 
attracted by the beautiful lakes, the great forest, the 
hunting and fishing, and the novelty of the free and wild 
life there. If I had but a short time to live, I yearned 
for surroundings that appealed to me, and it seemed to 
meet a longing I had for rest and the peace of the great 
wilderness.” 

It must be remembered that in the early seventies, when 
Trudeau, then a young man in his twenties, learned that 
he had tuberculosis, this disease was considered fatal. 

Every one believed it meant certain death. To fight 
with any thought of arresting or curing tubercle bacilli 
was almost unheard of. Therefore it took a great amount 
of courage for 
Trudeau to 
break away 
from his wife 
and family 
and journey 
to the wilds 
in that forest 
country. 
There were 
no modern 
conve n- 
iences at Paul 
Smith’s hunt- 
ing camp; but 
the magic in- 
fluence of the 
surrounding s, 
the air swept 
clean by the 
great pines 
and other for- 
~ est trees, gave 
: a as Lal him confi- 
dence that he 
would re- 
cover. 

In those early days, wintering in the Adirondacks was 
like enduring the terrors of the Klondike. Consumptives 
then were supposed to spend their winters in warm and 
sunny climates or remain indoors with tightly shut win- 
dows. To brave the storms and cold of the mountains 
seemed like suicide to his friends and physicians. But 
the snow-covered woods and mountains, the melodious 
stillness of the great forest in winter, in spite of the bliz- 
zards and many hardships, brought improved health. 

For forty-two years he lived in the Adirondack coun- 
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try. During 
those years he 
brought 
countless 
other  suffer- 
ers to the spot 
where cures 
were often ef- 
fected, and 
where com- 
fort and the 
inspiration to 
win out has 
been found in 
the glorious 
open air. No 
matter how 
weak and ill, 
Trudeau al- 
ways gained 
back strength and courage “lying under the great trees, 
with the stillness of the forest all about.” 

Trudeau’s early work in starting the Adirondacks Cot- 
tage Sanatorium and the Saranac Laboratory for the 
Study of Tuberculosis greatly influenced the inauguration 
of the tuberculosis crusade in the United States. Today 
the National Tuberculosis Association has approximately 
1,400 affiliated tuberculosis associations, and together they 
carry on an educational campaign to stamp out tubercu- 





BRAVING THE SNOWIEST WINTRY WEATHER, THESE YOUNGSTERS PLAY OUT- 
DOORS AS THEY CURE FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


losis. Re- 
search work, 
publicity ma- 
terial, tuber- 
culosis hos- 
pitals, sana- 
toria, nurses, 
clinics, open- 
air camps and 
schools are 
some of the 
media through 
which they 
are gaining 
control of the 
disease that in 
Trudeau’s 
pioneer days 
killed one in 
every seven 
of the human race. The death rate from tuberculosis 
today is less than 100 in 100,000, and there is no longer 
the hopeless feeling of despair toward the disease. It 
is being conquered, and in the conquering the forest has 
played a vital part. 

The work of the national and local associations is 
supported by the sale of Christmas seals. Substantial 
support is urged for the seventeenth annual sale, being 
held in December, 1924. 


Forest Fires—-Can South Carolina Afford Them? 


[Continued from page 746] 


terially. But it has obtained for many years and un- 
fortunately its roots are most deeply imbedded in the 
minds of a section of the population which it is going 
to be most difficult to reach. Carefully planned demon- 
strations, combined with personal contact so far as pos- 
sible, now appear as the most effective methods of attack. 
Broad-minded presentation of tangible evidence will prob- 
ably carry more weight than any other form of education. 
But the fight will be a long one, for it is usually difficult 
to alter the custom of generations. 

To put such a program through, South Carolina needs 
her own properly equipped State Forest Service. Such a 
department would carry on organized publicity and would 
also set up and maintain a system of wardens, lookouts, 
and patrols. Such a program in this state would prob- 
ably have to start on a small scale, but, like forest fires 
themselves, it should spread and widen until the entire 
state is under proper, watchful care. 

The question of enforcing anti-fire laws must, of 
course, be considered. ‘The writer holds no brief for the 
unpopular law. Such measures have usually appeared 


less productive of good results by a wide margin than 
have campaigns which were initiated with proper educa- 
tional material, followed later, when the public mind had 
become properly receptive, by a set of legal measures. 
Such anti-fire legislation has usually, and with justice, 
made it a misdemeanor, subject to proper penalties, to set 
unauthorized fires or to refuse to assist the proper of- 
ficials in combatting fire. 

The arguments in favor of proper fire protection are 
numerous, obvious, and well founded. Let us consider 
well what such a policy will do for South Carolina. 
Proper fire protection. increases community and state 
wealth, stabilizes industry, furnishes increased employ- 
ment, makes for more uniform and reasonable prices, on 
lumber and other forest products, insures a timber supply 
for the future, helps to obviate floods through its reg- 
ulatory influence on stream-flow, furnishes camp sites 
and playgrounds, protects game and bird refuges, and 
adds to the general attractiveness of the country. 

True forest preservation and utilization is an arch 
the keystone whereof is fire protection. 


























The Clown of the Forest 


[Continued from page 732] 


clumsy, kind-hearted ranger in his shirt-tail, by the light 
of a single candle, trying to feed those little bundles of 
fur would make a heart appeal to the most cruel. 

Those two cubs were carried on my back for three 
days, to the nearest railroad station. They were fed 
with a spoon during that time, but soon learned to feed 
from a big bottle with a rubber nipple, just as other babies 
do. Finally they were sold to a store to be displayed in 
the show window, where hundreds of delighted children 
enjoyed their antics. Still later, as they grew up, the sav- 
age one was sold to the butcher and the tame one to a 
big circus. 

The Indians claim that black bear mothers frightened 
away from their children seldom come back to them, 
even though no effort is made to pick up the cubs. I 
have no certain proof of this, but I have never known a 
bear mother to follow the captors of her little ones with 
the idea of regaining them. <A cougar, wild cat, lynx, and 
other mother folks of the woods will make desperate 
efforts to recover their 
young either by stealth, as 
opportunity offers, or by 
direct attack. A grouse 
or partridge will make a 
seemingly savage demon- 
stration in defense of its 
young, but outside of the 
black bear mother’s warn- 
ing to flee when danger threatens, I have never seen a 
single attempt to save the cubs by the slightest offer of 
violence toward the captors. And I base my opinion on 
nearly forty years of experience in woods where black 
bears and their cubs have been encountered. 

Observations tend to the firm belief that a grown black 
bear, especially a male, feels a certain dignity, which he 
must maintain at all costs. Many times, with the wind 
just right, one may find himself face to face with a bear 
or very close to him. The bear, instead of beating a 
precipitate retreat in fear and confusion, will often take 
his time, stopping dead still and surveying the stranger 
deliberately, with an attitude that plainly says, “Now that 
you have found me, what are you going to do about it”? 

I remember distinctly meeting a big black bear late one 
afternoon. Startled, I shouted “Whoof!” in a not overly 
vigorous tone. The bear just as promptly “whoofed” 
right back at me. We regarded each other eye to eye 
for what seemed to me a very long five minutes. Then 
I took a step backward. [I still think I heard his sigh of 
relief when he saw I meant no hostilities. That I was 
heartily relieved when he showed himself a thorough 
sportsman by also taking a backward step can readily be 
believed. We continued taking steps to the rear until we 
passed out of sight of each other. 

Later I had another experience that showed the black 
bear’s characteristic of “saving his face.” This time it 
was a big brown bear. The trail followed a narrow 
bench, with high rock bluffs on one side and the steep 
banks of a river:on the other. The noise of the swiftly 
rushing water prevented either from hearing the other’s 


some more.” 


THE FRIENDLY BEAR 


An old Chinaman working around a lumber camp 
heard a noise and espied a huge brown bear sniffing 
his tracks in the newly fallen snow. 

“Huh!” he gasped. “You likee my tlacks? I makee 


approach, and we met, smack face to face, not more than 
thirty feet apart. There was no opportunity to turn aside, 
and, utterly forgetting the camera in my hand, so inter- 
ested was I in observing what the bear would do, I 
missed the chance of a lifetime for taking a bear picture. 

The big brown creature stood very quiet, to all outward 
appearances absolutely unafraid. He made a calm inves- 
tigation of me and my outfit, no doubt wondering what 
new kind of weapon the big camera was. He showed 
neither fear nor anger. His whole demeanor was that of 
an amiable curiosity-loving wild animal that wished to 
learn about strange things without taking undue chances 
of coming to harm. 

The direction of the wind and the bear’s ability to scent 
danger have been mentioned several times. One must 
always work against the wind if he expects to get near a 
bear. One forenoon I came across a large bear feeding 
on huckleberries in the open. In approaching him, it was 
impossible to keep from making considerable noise, be- 
cause of the breaking of 
dry sticks hidden in the 
thick underbrush, but this 
bear paid no heed to the 
noise and continued busily 
getting his dinner. I got 
within twenty-five feet of 
him before he took notice, 
and then he made no effort 
to leave until he had located me definitely by sniffing the 
air with that wonderful nose of his. 

Again, the same day, I saw a young bear in a mountain 
basin, and took a shot at him merely to see him run. He 
ran in a circle of ever-widening dimensions. A little 
later the same day, standing on the summit of a ridge, I 
saw in a meadow below an old she-bear with two cubs. 
The mother showed by every action that she had scented 
us. She was urging her children to flee for cover. Once 
she soundly boxed a youngster’s ears when the little 
fellow stopped to eat some particularly tempting berries, 
and the cub showed his vexation by laying his ears tight 
to his head and scampering along, somewhat faster, to be 
sure, but I could see that he did not agree that great haste 
was necessary. The anxious mother got behind the other 
cub when it loitered and literally boosted him along with 
a mighty heave of her strong forearm. 

One hears many stories of hairbreadth escapes from 
charging bears. Practically all of these stories, I believe, 
are based on the fact that when a bear scents danger he 
attempts a quick get-a-way, and if one is in his line of 
retreat the bear is accused of being murderously ferocious. 
The bear has poor eyesight at best, and when he is fran- 
tically running for cover from danger he often runs into 
peril instead of away from it. So the bad reputation 
given to the black bear is undeserved, at least my every 
experience with him on Sour Dough Mountain compels 
me to render a clear verdict in his favor. (Mr. Park’s 
delightful accounts of his experiences on Sour Dough 
will conclude with his story in the January number— 


Editor.) 
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The Trapper’s Christmas 


[Continued from page 721] 


“Not knowing exactly what else to say, I suggested 
that Earl was the game warden and we'd like to take a 
look at his furs. 

“All right,” he says, ‘I was on my way over to the cabin 
you just left, intending to develop some plates; but, if 
you wish, I’ll leave these things here and go back with you. 
It’s eight miles,’ he added, ‘but the trail’s broken.’ 

“T sure felt sorry for that fellow. He didn’t have 
an idea what we were after and I dreaded the ordeal of 
I knew, though, that it was just about up 
Fifty marten! What would Charley say? 
A thousand dollars! Gosh! What a find and what a 
blow to that poor fellow, who had spent his last cent for 


arresting him. 
to me to do it. 


supplies and worked hard all summer putting up cabins 
and packing supplies in! Well, it had to be done. 

“It seemed all of thirty miles to that cabin, and we 
let that trapper lead the way. Between sobs for breath 
and scrambles out of the snow, I cussed myself for a fool 
and the trapper for living at all. Finally, I began to drift 
along in a sort of dream, and just a little after the moon 
had begun to make ghosts out there among the trees, we 
slid, fell, and crawled down into a little hidden canyon, 
where he led us to his cabin. 

“Such a cabin! It consisted of two rooms, each about 
six by eight feet, with dirt floor and roof. 
through the front room we had to duck under dozens of 
In the back room 


As we went in 


cured furs hanging from the ceiling. 
was one narrow bunk, made by laying a log on the ground 
and filling in the space behind with boughs. A No. 3 
washtub was fashioned into a stove in one corner, where 
all the cooking was done. The heat that stove gave out 
Whew! How I did sweat when the door was 
Notwithstanding 


was terrific. 
closed, and when it was opened I froze. 
cramps and other discomforts, I slept like a baby, and 
presume the others did, too. At least, they had an equal 
chance. 

“Well, to cut out the details, the next morning I stepped 
outside with the trapper and told him how matters stood 
and what we had to do. It certainly made him feel bad, 
but he braced up, and after breakfast he packed up what 


furs he had in the cabin (the rest were scattered in four 
other cabins all along his trap-line), and we set out for 
Blacksfork. It began to blow and sleet hard before we hit 
Red Knob Pass, and by the time we got on top we were 
in a regular blizzard. That short-handled shovel saved 
my life, I believe, at least a hundred times over that steep, 
icy pass. I have often thought since that I should send 
him an annual card of thanks for his thoughtfulness and 
care during that trip. However, I could have shot both of 
those fellows when they tried to see which one was the 
best traveler and went off and left me. 

“Well, we hit the team at 3:30 p. m. and drove fifteen 
miles by moonlight, for the blizzard had not reached this 
far down. The next day we made it back to Lyman, 
after night, and then drove ten miles farther to the rail- 
road and spent the rest of the night on the train, getting 
into Salt Lake City the day before Christmas. I breathed 
a lot more comfortable that morning. 

“About noon we obtained an interview with the chief 
and laid all our cards on the table. It was surely a hard 
case to settle. The trapper proved to all of us that he 
did not intentionally violate the law; furthermore, it ap- 
peared as though the law was not clearly defined on this 
point, but it was made clear, at least to the trapper, that 
ignorance of the law excuses no one; so, after a fitting 
pause, the chief stood up and says to the trapper: 

“Would it work a serious hardship on you if the de- 
partment paid you a hundred dollars a month for trapping 
these furs, until half of the proceeds from these furs were 
paid for? Do you consider that as being fair?’ 

“The trapper then stood up and with considerable emo- 
tion admitted that it was a great deal better than he had 
ever expected and he was more than satisfied. He also 
agreed to go back to that Arctic country and bring in the 
remainder of the furs and to refrain from further marten 
trapping. 

“After shaking hands all around, we agreed that it had 
been a sad occasion for every one, and, wishing each 
and all a Merry Christmas, we hurried home to our 
families. 


Most Ancient of All Grist Mills 


[Continued from page 745] 


The more they were used 
Near the city of 


undoubtedly made artificially. 
the deeper and better they became. 
Washington there is what is still known as “Soapstone 
Quarry,” and here even today may be seen the fragments 
of hundreds of Indian soapstone bowls, the good ones hav- 
ing all been taken away as relics. The reason for the 
great number of parts of bowls is that the soapstone is 
comparatively soft and the bowls were evidently not suf- 
ficiently lasting to warrant the Indians taking them away; 
rather they must have congregated at the “quarry” for 


grinding bees, corresponding to the corn “huskings” of 


the South of later days. Probably the mixture of a small 
amount of soapstone in the meal did not bother the Indian 
palate; as a matter of fact, the paleface successors of the 
Indians in America have used great quantities of soap- 
stone and talc to adulterate flour, candy, and other food 
products—before the advent of Doctor Wiley. 





HEN a Japanese child is born a tree is planted, and 

this is tended carefully until the child’s wedding 
day, when it is cut down and its wood made into furni- 
ture for the new home.—The Review. 
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NATURALIZED PLANTING OF 
TEN THOUSAND ‘NARCISSUS ‘BULBS 


American-grown DAFFODIL BULBS for naturalizing in woods or pastures at a price that allows planting by 
the thousands. Small bulbs, offsets, etc., just right for planting, $25 per bushel of 35 lbs. 


CONSPICUUS—Refined flower, broad, soft petals and wide mouthed cup of yellow with a distinct rim of 
crange scarlet. $6.00 per hundred, $45 per thousand, $30 per bushel. 












SIR WATKIN—Four inches across, petals pale yellow, cup of bright yellow, frequently tinged with orange. 
$7.50 per hundred, $65 per thousand, $35 per bushel. 


BLUEBELLS OR WOOD HYACINTH—Having trusses or spikes of porcelain blue, bell-like flowers that 
delight to grow in the shade as well as in the open. $4.00 per hundred, $25 per thousand, $25 per bushel. 







VICTORIA—Large flower, creamy white perianth, bright yellow trumpet. $7.50 per hundred, $65 per thousand, 
$35 per bushel. 


RECURVUS—Small flower, reflexing white petals, brilliant red eye. $4.00 per hundred, $30 per thousand, $25 
per bushel. 








All bushel prices are for small planting stock 
All prices F. O. B. fast freight Tacoma 


Write to: 


George Lawler, Bulb Grower, Dept. A 
Gardenville, Tacoma, Washington, U. S. A. 
HOW TO PLANT—Lift the turf with a long-handled spade and before removing the spade throw some bulbs 


under; then remove spade, letting the soil fall on the bulbs, after which stamp the earth firmly over the bulbs. 
Plant now. Blooms next spring. 


AS PERMANENT AS THE TREES 


—and as hardy—freezing does not hurt them 
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1: 
Courtesy of Mr. A. K. Chittenden 


Complete Service to Owners 
of Wild Lands and Timber 


D2 YOU own undeveloped lands or timber? Do you 
know what your property is worth and what it had best 
be used for? 

Our service includes land examinations, timber estimates 
and appraisals, soil and topographic surveys, fire damage and 
timber trespass claims. reforestation, forest management, 
second growth problems, laying out of resort projects and estates. 

Let us place this service at your disposal. Write for full 
information. 


° 
Suceessors to Great Lakes Forest Survey ~ 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
cMilwaukee Wisconsin 





Make your plans now to attend the Annual Meeting of The 
American Forestry Association to be held at The Hamilton Club, 
Chicago, Illinois, January 22, 1925. 








Lumberjack Rhetoric 


[Continued from page 724] 
them “up river,” where they will again meet up with the 
“pea soupers” (French-Canadians ), and get even with the 
“Jill Poke” who stole their socks last winter when they 
had them drying. A “Jill Poke” is a log with an end 
embedded in the stream bank, and the term has come 
to mean any lazy, worthless fellow. 

One of the interesting characters of the old lumbering 
days was Servier Forcier, a Canadian Frenchman who 
kept a stopping place at the mouth of Jump River, a 
tributary of the Chippewa, in northern Wisconsin. This 
fine-looking old man, like many other capable ones in the 
logging business of his day, could neither read nor write, 
but native ability and ingenuity largely offset this handicap. 
His business in the wintertime involved accommodation of 
the “tote teams” of Ingram and Kennedy, prominent lum- 
bermen on the Chippewa River, for which bills were ren- 
dered the following summer, usually to be paid in the fall, 
after the millmen had realized on their manufactured 
lumber. In real early lumbering days there were no roads 
up to the logging camps, so toting did not begin until ice 
had frozen in the river heavy enough to bear up loaded 
teams. All supplies for earlier operations were brought 
up in boats, usually dug-outs, propelled by poles. Wild 
hay for the horses and oxen could usually be found on 
marshes and creek bottoms in the vicinity of the logging 
camps. 

Each lumberman had his own log marks registered with 
the district inspector, and these marks were put on the 
logs before they were hauled to the landings on the nearest 
drivable stream. ‘These marks were two in number—a 

[Continued on page 754] 
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Fill in the last line and mail the Application blank 
toa friend. He will appreciate the courtesy 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
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HICKS NURSERIES 


is the big tree moving organ- 
ization that moves trees 
every month in the year. 


NOW is the time to 
plan to plant large trees 
in difficult locations— 
over frozen lawns—and 
to get the work done 
before the ground is 
frozen deep. 


You may plant a large 
Christmas tree out-of-doors 
before Christmas Day this year. 


You can do the planting safely 
and economically all winter. 


Ask Our Advice About Trees 

















A LIVING 


CHRISTMAS 
TREE 


LIVING TREES 


for Christmas Gifts 


A real live Christmas Tree 

will add to the joy—and dec- 
oration—of the holiday time. 
After the festive season is 
over the tree can be planted 
outdoors to remain for years 
to come, a living memorial of 
the holidays. 


A live Christmas Tree 
makes an unusual and appre- 
ciated gift to a friend—a daily 
reminder of the donor, grow- 
ing in value each season. We 

send the live Christmas Tree 
to any point by express. 
Orders should reach us before 

December 10. Decide now where 

you will plant the tree after the 
holidays. Mulch the spot six inches 

deep and four feet across to keep out 
frost. Soak the ball of roots when plant- 
ing, but do not remove the burlap. 





PRICES 


Sizes: 214-ft. tree, $4.00; 3-ft. tree, $5.00; 
4-ft. tree, $6.00; 5-ft. tree, $8.00; 6-ft. 
tree, $12.00; 7-ft. tree, $18.00. 





HICKS NURSERIES, Box F, Westbury, Long Island 
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WOODEN GREETING CARDS 


Something New and of Unique Interest 






The lithe nymph within. the wood 
Beors greetings straight to you; 

Mey every joy end all that’s good 
Be yours the whole year through, 


The Ideal Card for Tree Lovers 


They are actual thin slices of wood, ad- 
mirably adapted to the use, cut across the 
grain. Their durability, smoothness and 
delicate beauty of wood-structure .are a 
revelation. 

These features and their neatly printed 
legends and hand-colored decorations make 
them a card ef unequaled interest. 
Furnished with Christmas, New 

Year, Easter or Birthday senti- 


ments. 
Prices: 20c. each; $2.25 per doz.; $4.25 per 
25; $8 per 50; $15 per 100. We pay post- 
age and insure delivery. 


INCLUDE ONE OR MORE OF 
HOUGH’S HANDBOOKS IN 
YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST. 

Hough’s American Woods 


A publication illustrated by actual speci- 
mens (showing the end, “quarter” and 
“flat” grains of each wood) with text tell- 
ing uses, properties, distributions, etc. 
$7.50 or $10, according to binding. 


Hough’s Handbook of Trees 


Is photo-descriptive and enables one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States at 
any season of the year. 891 illustrations. 
$8 or $10, according to binding. 


Order early from 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CoO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 








Copies of the 1923 Index of AmerI- 
CAN Forestry will be sent to members 


upon request. 








PEONIES. IRIS 


A wonderful mixture of GERMAN IRIS. 12 
for $1.00. 


GORGEOUS PEONIES—AIl colors. Bloom 
next Spring. 3 for $1.00 or 12 for $3.00. 


HOLLAND BULBS 


Order Now—Our Supply is Limited 


TULIPS—Giant Darwin or Early; mixed or 
separate colors. 40 for $1; 100 for $2. 


NARCISSUS—Single or Double. 30 for $1; 
100 for $3. 


HYACINTHS (Bedding)—Mixed or separate 
colors. 20 for $1; 100 for $4. 


HYACINTHS—Giant, top-size. 12 for $1. 
CROCUS—100 for $1. 
Special Prices on Large Lots 
All Orders Sent Postpaid 
C. O. D. if Desired 


R. J. GIBBINS 





MT. HOLLY—NEW JERSEY 








Lumberjack: Rhetoric 


[Continued from page 752] 


bark mark, cut on the outside of the log 
with an ax, and an end mark, stamped on 
the ends of the log with a cast-iron stamp 
jammer. The bark mark and the stamp 
mark were sometimes alike, though they very 
often differed. 
Practically every 


Forcier’s place at noon and have dinner only. 
The charge for this was fifty cents and is 
represented by a small circle. On the origi- 
nal bill colored pencilings were used—black, 
blue and red—and, since these are generally 





one in the region 
was connected with 
the lumber industry 
in some way, and 
the marks of the 
principal companies 
were well known. 
Both bark mark 
and end mark of 
the Ingram and 
Kennedy Company 
were “IK,” and al- 
though _ Forcier 
could not read, he, 
of course, knew 
the log mark of 
the company, and 
he presented his 
bill in due season, 
headed by this 
mark. The bill was 
considered so 


unique that it was 
mounted on card- 
board, a border 
drawn around it, 
framed and pre- 
served in the office 
of the company, 
also preserved by 





\novam*, Kennedy 





Paid above bilt,"/o3, Aus 


Te. Sevvcery Forccey. 
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had 





their successor, the 
Empire Lumber 
Company, and 
finally came into the 
possession of Mr. 
William W. Bart- 
lett, of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, who treasures 
it greatly as an interesting relic of old lum- 
bering days. The pictured reproduction of 
the old bill, together with the following 
explanation, may throw some light on the 
“stopping place” charges and collection pro- 
cedure of the lumbermen of fifty years ago. 

The ordinary charge for accommodation of 
a tote team, with supper, lodging, and break- 
fast, with hay for the horses or oxen, was 
a dollar. Each of the larger circles rep- 
resents one dollar, or a night’s accommoda- 
tions. Sometimes a team would reach 





A PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION OF THE OLD BILL, 
USED THROUGH THE COURTESY OF MR. WILLIAM W. 


BARTLETT 


* 


in groups, it may be supposed that each 
color represented some individual teamster. 
The “6S” was made with pen and ink and 
seems to have been added after the balance 
of the bill was made out. The vertical 
mark with oblique lines may have been 
Forcier’s own log mark, as, in common with 
nearly every one else living in the timber 
section, he did logging himself. It is to 
Mr. Bartlett that we are indebted for this 
interesting story of the picturesque Forcier 
and for the photograph of the old bill and 
its author. 


ELEVENTH RECREATION CONGRESS SHOWS GROWTH OF MOVEMENT 


Growth of interest in recreation work 
is reflected in the increase from 41 to 683 
in the number of American cities with rec- 
reation systems since the organization 
of The Playground and Recreational Asso- 
ciation of America eighteen years ago. This 
report was made public at the Eleventh 


Mention AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire—It Helps 


Recreation Congress, held at Atlantic City, 
late in October. 

Among the subjects discussed of special in- 
terest to members of The American Forestry 
Association was “Federal and State Planning 
for Recreation,” by Raymond H. Torrey, 
Secretary, Council of Parks, New York. 


















































The Glory of Washington 


The great event in the District of Columbia, after the Inauguration, will be the 
Japanese Cherry Blossom season in April and May. 

The travelling world goes to Japan in Cherry Blossom time. Giving of her best, 
Japan presented to the United States Government the collection of flowering 
cherries which are the glory of the capital city at her best. 

‘*Have you seen the cherry blossoms ?”’ is the universal question in Washington 
in the spring, when the entire city visits the Potomac basin to revel in their glory. 


Cherry groves in bloom make dramatic appeal to The Japanese flowering cherry so excels all other 
the sense of beauty, and park commissioners through- flowering trees that the demand for it in America 
out the country have found them a powerful lever could not be satisfied for years, owing to the importa- 
in securing public support for larger appropriations. tion embargo, and it is only lately that our own soil 
Once the groves are started, they are an irresistible has begun to produce several large collections, of 
drawing card to the parks and an asset to the cities. which all are public possessions except one—that of 
Why not grasp this opportunity? Mr. A. E. Wohlert at Narberth, Pennsylvania. 

Cherry Blossom time in Japan may now be transferred to home grounds in Amer- 


ica, from the sunny south to the northern lakes. 


All about Japanese Cherries—hardiness, culture, varieties, prices—may be ob- 
tained by simply addressing 


The Garden Nurseries - Narberth, Pennsylvania 
The Home of the Wohlert Collection 
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While the Snow Flies and the 


Garden Sleeps its Winter Sleep 
Plan its Spring 


Have your stock selected, ordered and 
reserved for delivery at the earliest feasible 
planting date in March, April or May, 
and, best of all, at our low wholesale 
prices direct from “‘Plant Factory”’ to you 


¢ ¢ 


Some Suggestions: 


. SPLENDID HARDY PERENNIALS of all sorts, includ- 


ing Hardy Chrysanthemums, Hardy Pinks, Canterbury 
Bells, Aquilegias, Delphiniums, Foxgloves, Iris, Oriental 
Poppies, Gaillardias, Coreopsis, Veronicas, and all other 
perennials, any dozen, $1; any 75 for $5; any 160 for $10. 


. PEONIES in 20 best sorts; fine large roots of 3 to 5 eyes 


each; 75c each, $6 per dozen. 


. STRONG, HARDY HYBRID TEA ROSE BUSHES, 3- 


yr.-old; all the best sorts, such as Ophelia, Columbia, Amer- 
ica, Russel MacArthur, Frau Drushki, and 50 others; 
any one, 75c; any 12 for $6.00; any 100 for $45. 

SELECT DAHLIA NOVELTIES, best new varieties in 
singles, cactus, show, and decorative sorts; $1.50 per dozen, 
$12.00 for 100. 

GOLD MEDAL GLADIOLI COLLECTION, comprising 
the best new CUT-FLOWER sorts in all colors; $4 per 100 
for good large bulbs, $35 for 1,000. 

LARGE BEDDING CANNAS AND GERANIUMS, in 
all colors; $1.50 per dozen, $12 for 100. 


. PRIVET HEDGE, $1.50 dozen; BARBERRY HEDGE, 


$3 dozen; LAWN SHRUBS of ALL KINDS, strong, 4 to 
5 yr., $1 each. 


. SHADE TREES—Maple, Ash, Oak, Poplar, etc.—strong, 


4 yr., $2 each; FRUIT TREES, all kinds, $1.50 each. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For All Advance Orders Placed at Once for Spring Delivery 


& 





You May Deduct 20% Cash Discount. 
Order Today and Save the 20%. 
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FOREST FIRE THREATENED GOV- 
ERNMENT ARSENAL 


Picatinny Arsenal, in New Jersey, was 
saved from destruction between October 25 
and 29 only by desperate fighting against a 
forest fire which had started on the east 
side of the Rockway River near Upper 
Longwood. 

The fire started at 4:30 p. m., October 
25 and was fought for two hours by local 
people before help was called. Upon hear- 
ing of the trouble, the state fire warden ar- 
rived with a crew at 7:00 p. m. By this 
time the fire had reached the top of the 
ridge and had crossed over in some places 
to the Picatinny Arsenal where the Navy 
has proving grounds. From this time on, 
the east side of the fire was handled by the 
Navy. About 50 Marines were brought 
from New York and held the fire along 
this line. The south, west and north sides 
of the fire were fought by a force of men 
under the New Jersey Division and Sec- 
tion Wardens. Before it was extinguished, 
the fire burned over about 1200 acres. 

Up to November Io the fire situation in 
New Jersey was still bad because of ex- 
tended drouth. With the opening of the 
gunning season on this date, Governor Sil- 
zer issued a proclamation urging special 
care on the part of all citizens in promot- 
ing fire protection. State Forests were 
closed to all from recreation until rain 
should bring relief. 


TRI-STATE CONGRESS FAVORS 
REFORESTATION POLICY 


A policy of vigorous activity in the refor- 
estation of Minnesota, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin was endorsed at the recent meeting 
of prominent lumbermen, foresters, and busi- 
ness men from these three states, in the Pri- 
State Development Congress at Ashland, 
Wisconsin. The program included addresses 
by three Forest Service officials. H. M. 
Wheeler pointed out the soundness of a 
policy of thorough forest protection for cut- 
over land. Aldo Leopold, of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, discussed the possi- 
bility of more economical utilization of 
forest products, and Raphael Zon, Director 
of the Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, gave an interestnig discussion of a 
scientific prediction of forest fires. 

Edgar Cochrun, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation, at Lansing, pointed 
out the possibilities of natural reproduction 
under proper fire protection. 

The Congress also went on record in 
favor of an inventory of the natural re- 
sources of the three states. E. A. Hamar, 


of Chassell, Michigan, was retained as presi- 
dent and G. E. Bishop, of Marquette, as 
executive secretary. 
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DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 


What so pleasant on a winter evening as 
planning a garden? Write now for your copy 
of Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book and read its in- 
structive articles. You can then plan with the 
satisfaction of knowing your garden will be a 
success. 


It offers the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Lawn Grass, Roses, Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, 
ete. 

The 1925 Edition of this invaluable Garden Book 

will be mailed early in January to all customers 

of record If not on our books, we shall be glad to 

receive your application now. Write today—and 

mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 


Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collections, and Botanical 
Gardens. Will appreciate your orders when- 
ever you need this kind of plant. 

Send for Special List No. 78 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 


AM Sean 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 

Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

Tel., Yorktown 128 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel. Vanderbilt 7691 








TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 

Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 

Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 

OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 

Tree Seedsmen 
Atlanta, Georgia Established 1897 


EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 


GRAPEVINES 


For the Vineyardist and the Amateur. Large 
List of Varieties. Selections for the different 
parts of the Country. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG FREE 


THE MUNSON NURSERIES 
BOX V 315 DENISON, TEXAS 








One of the finest, most gracious 
things you could do is to tell some 
friend about AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire. We would appreciate 
your courtesy and so would he. 











GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
Headquarters for Native 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyllums, L thoe, And da, 
Rh lendrons, Tsugas, Vines and Climbers, Ferns, 
Orchids, Lilies and Trilliums, 
Hundreds of other Plants. 
Any Quantity 


Send for Catalog 
E. C. ROBBINS 

Pineola, Avery County North Carolina 

Thirty-two years’ growing experience 





TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 

Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 








FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


and Shrubs—Black Walnut, White Walnut, 
Buckeye, Locust Seedlings, etc. 


Write for Catalog. 
FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 








ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 
Berlin, Maryland 


Large growers of stock for forest planting, 
both Deciduous and Evergreen. 

All the leading kinds and a good many new 
desirable kinds. Send us your list of wants. 

We furnish a good many State Forestry 
Departments and large forest planters. 


If you do not find the 
stock you want advertised in 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LiFe 
Write to 
Service Department 
The American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 











Scotch Pine Norwegian Spruce 
(Pinus silvestris) (Picea excelsa) 
PINE AND SPRUCE SEEDS 
of Scandinavian Origin 
Collected and Guaranteed by 
SPARRGREN & LITTORIN, UPSALA, SWEDEN 


Write for prices and particulars either direct to collectors or 


G. EKSTROM, 29 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 








SONDEREGGER NURSERIES 
AND SEED HOUSE 


750 COURT ST. BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 


Forest tree Seedlings our Specialty. We grow 
them by the million, also all kinds of Shade 
trees, Flowering Shrubs and seeds. 


Catalog sent free on request 


LA FRANCE FRUIT AND PLANT FARMS 
Wholesale growers of strawberry and ever-bear- 
ing strawberry plants, raspberry and blackherry 
plants, Concord grapevines, asparagus, rhubarb 
and horseradish. We grow our plants on new 
fields and all plants are free from disease. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send Us a List of Your Wants 
F. W. DIXON, Prop. HOLTON, KANSAS 








BOXWOOD EVERGREENS 
Dwarf Edging—True Suffruticosa. Only per- 
fectly hardy variety, 2- and 3-year, fine-rooted 
plants. Also Sempervirens—Tree Boxwood, 
2- and 3-year plants. Fine lot young evergreen 
seedlings. My packing and grading must 


please you. 
ROBERT C. YOUNG 
Wholesale Nurseryman Greensboro, N. C. 





WHEN WRITING NURSERIES 
ADVERTISED ON THIS PAGE 
PLEASE MENTION 
AMERICAN ForESTS AND Forest LIFE 


IT HELPS 


NELSON’S TREES GROW 
Large quantities of American Elm two in., two 
one-half in., three in., and larger, specially 
grown for park, cemetery, and boulevard planting. 
Our Elms are growing on the boulevards of New 
York, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. 
SWAIN NELSON & SONS CO. 
OFFICE AND NURSERIES 
DEPT. A. GLENVIEW, ILL. 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 

















89 STATE ST. 

BOSTON MASS. 
TREES HARDY PLANTS SHRUBS 
ROSES VINES 


Send for Catalog 


AMERICAN NURSERY COMPANY 
70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 





SEEDS, SEEDLINGS AND 
TRANSPLANTS 


A complete list. Write for prices. 

We have unusual facilities in sup- 
plying this stock, and in TREE 
SEEDS with the best collectors in 
this country and Europe, to furnish 
fresh seed at low prices. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church St. New York 





NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE ILLINOIS 
Established 1866 


LINING OUT AND TRANSPLANTED STOCK 


TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
VINES AND PERENNIALS 














SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 
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RAINS CLOSE CALIFORNIA FIRE 
SEASON 

Preceded by two years of scant rain- 
fall, the past season of terrific forest fires 
in California ended with the fall rains, 
which came late in October. The 1924 
fire record surpassed, in number of fires 
and total area burned, that of 1917, which 
was a record fire year and one of the 
dryest known. 

During the period January 1 to October 
20 there were 2,439 forest, brush, and 
grain fires in California, which burned 
over 827,000 acres—an area greater than 
the State of Rhode Island—and caused 
an estimated loss of over $5,000,000 worth 
of natural resources and improved prop- 
erty. Thirty-two per cent of all fires were 
caused by lightning and 68 per cent were 
due to careless acts of man. Of the man- 
caused fires 38 per cent were traced to 
smokers, largely users of “tailor-made” 
cigarettes, and campers were responsible 
for 13 per cent, incendiaries 14 per cent, 
brush-burners 8 per cent, railroads 6 per 
cent, lumbering operations 4 per cent, and 
miscellaneous causes I7 per cent. 

Out of the total of 2,439 fires, 1,899 
were within or adjacent to National For- 
ests and 549 were on state or private lands. 
Government land burned over amounted to 
365,332 acres, or less than 2 per cent of the 
National Forest area of the state. Private 
and state lands burned totaled 461,668 acres. 
The United States Forest Service spent 
$920,000 on fire suppression during the 
season. 

Outstanding features of the 1924 fire 
season were: four fire-fighters killed on the 
fire-line; the occurrence of over 100 large 
fires, ranging from 2,000 to more than 
50,000 acres in area; the closure to public 
use of ten million acres of National For- 
est land and restrictions on camping and 
smoking placed on several million addi- 
tional acres; the intensive state-wide edu- 
cational campaign by the Fire Emergency 
Organization, sponsored by the Forest Ser- 
vice, State Board of Forestry, and the 
California Development Association; and 


the splendid backing given the fire preven- 


tion movement by the press, organizations, 
and public-spirited citizens. 





The Summer of Twenty-Four 


MOKE and dust, fever and sweat, 
The damndest season I’ve put in 
yet; 
All you can hear, or think, or do 
Is fighting fire the season through. 
All other work has gone to pot. 
Our working plans are completely 
“shot.” 
(Suffering cats, will it never rain!) 
My heart has a knock, my nerves are 
trayed, 
My stomach’s gone, my feet are 
splayed, 
My eyes are dimmed from the back- 
fire smoke, 
My lungs are sore, and my back is 
broke. 
(Out in the West, where men are men, 
It hasn’t rained since God knows 
when!) 
A column of smoke and a windy day; 
It mushrooms up and drifts away. 
But under that pillar of pearly gray 
Is the same old fight in the same old 
way. 
Thirst and sweat, worry and grime; 
She’s jumped the line time after time 
With a rip and a crackle, a rumble 
and roar; 
We call for help and try once more. 
(When winter comes we won't be 
sore!) 
The open spaces are free and deep, 
The mountain slopes are long and 
steep; 
The darkling canyon and rocky peak, 
I’ve climbed them all ’till my legs are 
weak. 
Scenery is what some folks may desire, 
But it’s rotten stuff on a forest fire. 
(Oh, sunny Cal. is a joyful land! 
It is like H—! Ain’t Nature grand!) 
A holiday for me would be 
On a southern isle in a balmy sea, 
Where I could sleep, and eat, and 
shave, 
And bathe myself in the purple wave; 
In its tropical rains, with its glad 
downpour, 
I'd dream of the summer of twenty- 
four. 
—R. W. (“Bummer”) Ayres. 
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NEW YORK STATE PARK BOND 
ISSUE WINS 
The election on November 4 resulted 
in a substantial victory for the $15,000,000 
bond issue to be used for the continued 
support of existing state parks and for 
extensive purchase of new park areas. 
The plan involved considers the an- 
ticipated growth of the population of the 
state and especially of the larger cities. 
Conservative estimates foresee a state pop- 
ulation of 14,000,000 by 1940, with a New 
York City population of over 8,000,000. 
One-third of the proposed bond issue, 
$5,000,000, goes to the extension of the Adi- 
rondack and Catskill forest preserves by 
the Conservation Commission. Mainte- 
nance of forest cover in these regions, it 
is said, is vitally necessary to protect 
their streams from drying up and from 
pollution. New York City is making in- 
creasing use of the Catskill watershed, and 
the time is not far off when it may go to 
the Adirondacks for supplies of pure water. 
Eventually these preserves may become 
sources of timber for commercial use, but 
for the present their principal value is for 
water, hunting, fishing, camping, tramping, 
and mountain-climbing—a _ three-million- 
acre playground for the people of the 
densely populated areas of the state. 


HOW FOREST FIRES HURT THE 
TOURIST TRADE 

Private information from southern Cali- 
fornia indicates that the tourist travel in 
the mountain sections has fallen off 75 
per cent in the past summer, due to the 
ravages of forest fires. Some of the 
resorts which have been prosperous in the 
other seasons have been hard pressed for 
finances this year. In one canyon, contain- 
ing two hotels and three automobile camp 
grounds, travel has declined 50 per cent, 
with a resulting hardship for the camp 
and hotel business. This is an angle of 
interference with business for which fire 
is not generally held responsible and is 
eloquent of the fact that timber, range, 
and ranch property are not the only in- 
vestments affected. 
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Send ten cents to Burgess Battery Company, Dept. 
F, for the Burgess Index of Broadcasting Stations. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


« DRY BATTERIES -« 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 
Laboratories & Works: Madison, Wis. 
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Engineers 


on your set and insure good results. 


In Canapa: Niagara Falls & Winnipeg 
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MOVING KAIBAB DEER 


In its efforts to dispose of some 15,cCoo 
deer which are overstocking the Kaibab 
National Forest of Arizona, the 
Forest Service had on November 1 suc- 
ceeded in obtaining orders for the shipment 
of between 550 and 600 deer. The Service 
has advertised widely that these deer may 
be had for nothing, provided cost of capture 
and cartage are paid by the recipients. To 
fill the orders received, the actual work of 
capture has begun and, according to Forest 
Service officials, considerable trouble is be- 
ing experienced in catching the animals. 
The deer are much wilder than was antici- 
pated. After capture, the animals must be 
crated and trucked to the nearest feasible 
railroad point, one hundred and seventy miles 
distant. The experiment is being tried of 
shipping two animals in a crate. 


northern 


The Service estimates that the cost. of each 
animal delivered at the railroad point will 
approximate $35. Inquiries numbering be- 
tween two and three thousand, and from all 
parts of the country, received 
from persons, organizations, municipalities, 
and states interested in obtaining the deer. 


have been 


A great deal of interest is being shown in 
the proposal of a local cattleman to drive 
5,000 of these deer across the Grand Canyon 
to the southern side of the Colorado River. 
The Secretary of Agriculture not long ago 
received a telegram from the Governor of 





Arizona stating that he had men who were 
prepared to move this number at a price of 
$2.50 a head. While Government officials 
consider it possible, they do not think it 
practicable to drive the deer as proposed. 
The Secretary, however, informed the Gov- 
ernor of Arizona that he would approve any 
plan which the Governor and the District 
Forester at Ogden considered advisable, since 
the situation is one which demands prompt 
action, if the great herd of Kaibab deer are 
not to be disseminated by starvation. 


CORNERSTONE OF YOSEMITE MU- 
SEUM IS LAID 

The dedication of the new 
tion building in Yosemite National Park 
and the laying of the cornerstone of the 
new museum there, on November 16, 
marked a great step forward in carrying 
out the plans of the Department of the In- 
terior to establish a new administrative 
site in Yosemite Valley. 

Invitations to attend these ceremonies 
were issued jointly by the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior 
and the American Association of Museums. 
The building of the museum was made 
possible by the latter association, through 
whose efforts the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial, after a thorough investi- 
gation of conditions in Yosemite National 
Park, made available an appropriation of 


administra- 
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$70,500 for the building and equipment of 
a fireproof museum in that park, to house 
the valuable exhibits that have already 
been collected there. 


WATERSHED COVER VALUES REC.- 
OGNIZED IN CALIFORNIA 


The transmission line of a western power 
corporation started a fire on the Santa Bar- 
bara Forest, near the Santa Maria River, on 
July 1, 1923. It burned about 4,980 acres of 
Government land and 1,320 acres of private 
land inside the forest. Trespass proceedings 
were started, and in figuring damages and 
costs for the report items were included as 
follows: 

Total cost of fire suppression__---- $ 
Damage to 840 acres of brush land 

burned over, at 3714 cents per acre 315.00 

Damage to 4,140 acres of open land 


burned over, at 2%4 cents per acre 103.50 





The company recently settled for this 
amount in full. 

This is said to be the first instance in 
which an actual value has been placed on 
brush cover by the acre and a settlement for 
actual damages received. 

The administrative and protective cost per 
acre per year for the Santa Barbara Forest 
figured out to be 2% cents. The replace- 
ment period for brush is fifteen years and 


for open range one year. 
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HOWARD STUDIOS 
110 East 57th St., NEW YORK 





GARDEN 
ARCHITECTS 


Garden Ornaments 
Benches Fountains Statues 
TERRA COTTA WROT IRON 
Catalogue, 400 illustrations, $1.00 








ENGLISH PORTABLE HURDLE FENCE 








of rough split chestnut, in sections 8 ft. 3 in. long, mak- 
ing a fence 4 ft. high. Suitable for Horses, Cows, conte 4 
and Pigs or for general use. Atouch reminiscent of Englis 
Country Estates, dividing adequately without disfiguring 
the landscape. 

ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
187 Water Street, New York City 








FALL IS THE BEST TIME TO 
TOP-DRESS LAWNS WITH 


POTASH-MARL 
The Ideal Fertilizer 
Sole Producers 


POTASH-MARL Inc. 
15 EAST 40TH ST. NEW YORK 











FOR TREES WORTH SAVING 


NUHEA RT-~—the new, natural, and better filler for 
cavities in trees. Write for information. 


LANDSCAPE FORESTERS, Ltd. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 






















Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
A with opportunity for money- 
P making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 
A 


at. I d 










School, 103-FA, Newark, N. Y. 











APPALACHIAN NATIONAL PARK 
COMMITTEE COMPLETES 
FIELD WORK 


Planning to render its report to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior early in December, the 
Appalachian National Park Committee com- 
pleted during November the inspection of 
the remaining areas to be considered for a 
national park in the Southern Appalachians. 
Throughout the summer a large number of 
tracts had been thoroughly examined by the 
committee in its effort to choose the loca- 
tion which will most truly represent the 
grandeur of this region. The committee is 
made up of William C. Gregg, New Jersey; 
Congressman Henry Wilson Temple, Penn- 
sylvania; Colonel Glenn §S. Smith, U. S. 
Geological Survey, of Washington, D. C.; 
Major William A. Welsh, New York, and 
Harlan P. Kelsey, Massachusetts. 


STATE FORESTERS MEET AT 
NEW ORLEANS 

Trips to Bogalusa and Urania to study 
the forestry work in progress by the Great 
Southern and Urania Lumber Companies are 
planned as a feature of the annual meeting 
of the Association of State Foresters, to be 
held at New Orleans December 1, 2, 3, and 
4. V. H. Sonderegger, State Forester of 
Louisiana, is president of the association. 


NATIONAL FORESTS EARN $5,000,000 


Seme idea of the value of our National 
Forests to the people of the United States 
may be gained from the announcement that 
receipts from National Forest resources dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
totaled $5,251,903. This amount is $84,000 
less than the receipts for the previous fiscal 
year, but is $840,000 larger than the average 
annual receipts of the preceding five years. 

Sales of timber and live-stock grazing per- 
mits were responsible for most of the money 
received, $3,036,395 having been paid for tim- 
ber and $1,915,561 for grazing permits. 
Permits for the use of National Forest lands 
for summer homes and other forms of 
special use, including water power, brought 
in $299,946. 

Under authority of the acts of Congress 


governing receipts from National Forest re- 
sources, the sum of $1,346,353 will be paid 
to the states containing National Forest land 
for the use of the school and road funds of 
the counties in which such land is situated. 
In addition, the sum of $520,739, derived 
from forest receipts, will be expended by the 
Forest Service in building roads and trails 
within the forest areas. Other road funds 
are provided by special appropriations. With 
the exception of these sums, amounting in 
all to $1,867,092, the balance of the receipts, 
$3,384,811, will be paid into the general fund 
of the United States Treasury. 

The amounts the various states will receive 
for county road and school funds are calcu- 
lated on the basis of one-fourth of the total 
receipts from National Forest resources 
within each separate state. The funds for 
roads and trails within the forests are com- 
puted on a one-tenth basis. Twenty-eight 
states and Alaska shared in the distribution 
of the two funds. 


NAVAL STORES COMMISSION 
REPORTS EUROPEAN TRIP 


Inspired by the Naval Stores Committee 
for the great Southern Forestry Congress 
held in Savannah last January, the men of 
this industry a month later appointed a Naval 
Stores Commission to visit the centers of 
production in France and Spain. The com- 
mission, which sailed from New York on 
July 9, was made up of J. G. Pace, chair- 
man, Pensacola, Florida; A. S. Carr, Bain- 
bridge, Georgia; E. P. Rose, Valdosta, Geor- 
gia; Alex Sessons, Cogsdell, Georgia; O. H. 
L. Wernicke, Gull Point, Florida; S. A. Al- 
ford, Chipley, Florida; W. L. Barnett, 
Mount Dora, Florida; W. L. Fender, Val- 
dosta, Georgia. The commission was given 
official standing by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and Dr. Austin Cary, of the Forest 
Service, was designated to accompany it. 
On account of illness Dr. Cary was unable 
to make the trip. 

The report recently submitted by »the 
commission recounts the visits of its mem- 
bers to numerous naval stores operations in 
France and Spain and sets down, in an 
entertaining and instructive way, a surpris- 
ing volume of information gathered. The 











eMail Your Order Now To 
HILLSIDE FARMS 
WARREN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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PURE MAPLE SaP SYRUP 
For YourR CHRISTMAS 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF GALLON CANS OF 





FINEST QUALITY SYRUP 


R>eserved on the Farm for Winter Distribution 


$3.50 PER GALLON DELIVERED 
(c. o. d. if you prefer) 
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FANCY 


PAPER-SHELL 


PECANS 


These nuts are shipped direct 
from our Louisiana grove. They 
are well filled and of fine flavor 
and should not be confused with 


the smaller nuts. In the better 
class of retail stores this grade 
sells for $1.00 per pound. 


In packages of five pounds or 
more our price is 75 cents per 
pound delivered by parcel post. 

Our supply is limited. 

Send your order at once 
LONG-BELL FARM LAND 
CORPORATION 


R. A. LONG BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








DOGS 
GUNS 
BOATS 
BINOCULARS 
GAME BIRDS 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 

FISHING TACKLE 
TRAVEL INFORMATION 


If you do not find just what you 
want in the advertising columns 
of AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FOREST LIFE, write for 
full information. Let us find 
it for you. 


Address: 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
The American Forestry 


Association 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D.C. 














FOR SALE 


450-acre timber tract, ideal for Rod and Gun 
Club. Good hunting and fishing, trout stream, 
and lake shore. About one hundred miles from 
New York City. State highway within eight miles 
of property. A large amount of young, growing 
timber. A money-maker for any one interested in 
forestry. Inquire of 
CHAS. J. CLARK 


HOLLAND PATENT NEW YORK 










“a U. &. HEADQUARTERS 
= MAUSER & LUGER Arm: 
and Parts 










Shorguns, Rifles, Over and 
Unders, Drillings, Automatics, 
vers, Ammunition. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 259 
A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 
224 East 42nd St.. New York 








visitors were met in Bordeaux by United 
States Consul Lucien Memminger and a 
committee representing the French naval 
stores industry, and in rapid succession were 
shown a steam still at Begles, a vacuum still 
near Arcachon, operated by a co-operative 
association of landowners, and a rosin oil 
plant, operated on chips and still waste. One 
day was spent in a forest, where actual 
“chipping” and “pulling” was demonstrated 
for them, and one of the party counted 
twenty-one distinct faces on one tree about 
twenty-four inches in diameter two feet 
from the ground. It was explained to them 
that some timber in France has been con- 
tinually worked for turpentine over a period 
of 125 years. A visit was made to the tur- 
pentine exchange in Dax, where still owners 
meet the buyers, and sales of rosin and tur- 
pentine are made. 

Crossing the border into Spain, where the 
industry is operated in a similar manner to 
that in France, one day was spent in a newly 
completed factory at Santander, where the 
manufacture of varnishes, soap, synthetic 
camphor, and other products using turpen- 
tine and rosin as the principal raw materials 
was seen. The commission seems to have 
been particularly impressed with the care 
in which gum is collected, so that it contains 
very little water, chips, or trash; and since 
there are no burnt faces, French and Span- 
ish operators are not troubled with dis- 
colored gum from this source, as are Ameri- 
can operators. The report also emphasizes 
the permanence and localized nature of the 
industries in these countries, and in speaking 
of this point it says “to the land-owner, the 
laborer, and all others interested in the in- 
dustry, the first thought and consideration is 
to preserve, take care of, and perpetuate the 
pine. Why not? It is the goose that lays the 
golden egg.” In speaking of the French 
industry in particular, it is pointed out that 
“the forest practice and the management of 
their naval-stores industry is based on timber 
production, not timber mining. The methods 
of the French are the result of over a cen- 
tury of experience, in which they have ever 
faced the grim necessity of replacing old 
timber crops with new on the same ground. 
They were a hundred years ago where we 
are today, only much worse off than we are.” 


MINNESOTA PASSES FOREST TAX 
LAW AMENDMENT 

On November 4, the people of Minnesota 
passed by a large majority the ‘Forestry 
Amendment” to the State Constitution. This 
provides for relief in forest taxation which 
should promote the practice of forestry in 
the state. 


HOO-HOO PROMOTES “FRIENDS OF 
THE FORESTS” 

The movement started by the National 
Headquarters of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, Missouri, on May 
3, 1924, has gained momentum until for- 
estry has become the main interest of the 
order. The order has made it a point to 
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fA Masterpiece — 
FREE 


Our beautiful new cat alog—a 
masterpiece of printed art with 
32 richly illustrated pages—will 
charm you and give you a new 
conception of what Art in Tax- 
idermy can accomplish in the 
mounting of your trophies. Send 
for this catalog today— 
it is free. 








Will revolutionize 
wing shooting— 
deadly addition to 
modern shotgun. 
Makes good shots 
of poor ones. 
Hundreds of testimonials. Will increase your enjo t 
afield. Quail, snap shooting, Grouse, Woodcock or Ducks. 
Automatically shows how to lead co! ly. No more guess- 
work. Made of blued steel. Clamps rigidly on breech of 
gun barrels. All gauges. Double gunsonly. Postpaid $2.50, 
including booklet. ing shooting made easy. Circular and 
testimonials on request. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
Times Square, P. O. Box 185 New York City 














THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
DOG KENNELS 


offer for sale Oorang Airedale watchdogs, 
automobile dogs, farm dogs, children’s com- 
panions, hunters and retrievers. Also big- 
game hounds, coon ds, fox hounds, 
rabbit hounds and thoroughbred puppy 
stock. Satisfaction and safe delivery guar- 
anteed to any point in the United States. 
—_ illustrated descriptive catalog mailed 
ree. 


OORANG KENNELS, Box 284, Larue, Ohio. 

















Game Birds for Breeding 
RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


Large, vigorous birds of highest quality for breed- 
ing, stocking and shooting purposes. 

WE ALSO OFFER 
all varieties of fancy pheasants, ducks, geese, 
peafowl, swan, etc. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 


TWIN BROOK GAME FARM, Box 154, Middletown, N. J. 











Gray Golden * Pheasantries 
Strictly Fresh Eggs Also 


I have largest collection of Fancy Pheasants in 
this country for sale at all times. 15 Varieties. 


G. GRAY, 139 Ward St., ORANGE, N. J. 
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“Lacey Reports” are 
the Accepted Standard 


IMB EIR 


Cruising—Financing—Dealing 
44 Years’ Experience 











James D. Lacey & Co. 


350 Madison Ave. 
ew York 
Montreal Savannah 
Drummond Bldg. 19 E. Bay Street 


Chicago Seattle 























COULSON & DIGGES 
FOREST AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 
EUROPEAN AND LATIN-AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE 
Timber Surveys — Appraisals — Working 
and Fire Plans—Surveying of all kinds. 

1419 R Street N. W. 
CLARENDON, VA. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








FORREST H. COLBY 


LUMBERING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
TimsBer LANDS 


Offices 120 ExCHANGE STREET 
BINGHAM, MAINE PorTLAND, MAINE 








Careful forestry cuttings a specialty. My woods- 
men, trained in the French forests, can thin 
your woodland properly. Such work often can 
be done at a cash profit to the owner besides 
improving the condition of the forest. 


EDWARD RICHARDS 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
Tel. Chelsea 1839 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 








Lemieux Brothers & Company 
ESTABLISHED 1906 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
1004-5 Whitney Bank Bldg. § Phone, Main 2479 


Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 
NEW ORLEANS 








P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENGINEER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST. BANGOR, MAINE 








TIMBER CRUISING 


35 years’ experience in cruising and estimating 
standing timber, cost of hauling, grade—quality. 


Promptness Service 


J. K. Damron 
Clintwood, Virginia. 











JAMES W. SEWALL. 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 
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stage tree-planting activities and forestry 
meetings with Boy Scouts, Kiwanis Clubs, 
and other organizations. 

Tabloid doses of statistics on forest 
destruction, increased freight rates on lum- 
ber, and the economic conditions of lumber 
industry are presented in a form that 
commands attention. 

This social and fraternal organization 
of lumbermen has a remarkable oppor- 
tunity, and the fact that they mean busi- 
ness is evident from the following quo- 
tation from their bulletin: 

“We, ‘Friends of the Forests,’ have 
tackled a big job and must go about it in a 
big way. It is our aim to make this a 
permanent institution, not one that func- 
tions once and dies.” 


Nomination 





RECREATION COUNCIL MEETS 


A meeting of the Advisory Council of 
the National Conference on Outdoor Rec- 
reation, in Washington December 11 and 
12, will mark the beginning of the active 
work of the conference. Pending con- 
sideration and final approval by the Ad- 
visory Council, the work of the Executive 
Committee and officers of the conference 
has been confined to the exploratory and 
preparatory stages, but complete plans and 
programs are now ready to be acted upon 
by the Council. Each member organization 
not now represented on the Advisory Council 
will be invited to send a representative to 
the Council with the understanding that such 
representative shall be considered and act as 
a member of the Council. 


of Officers 


The American Forestry Association 


The Committee on Nominations, appointed 
by the Board of Directors of The American 
Forestry Association at its meeting on 
April 24, 1924, has completed the work of 
nominating officers to be balloted upon by 
members of the Association at its forth- 
coming annual election. The by-laws of 
the Association provide that additional nomi- 
nations may be made by members sub- 
mitting to the Committee on Elections, on 
or before November 1, the names of their 
candidates, endorsed by not less than twenty- 
five members. No additional candidates were 
so nominated, and the names listed below 
will, therefore, appear on the official ballot, 
to be mailed out to the membership early 
in December. The by-laws of the Associa- 
tion, however, do not preclude members from 
voting for other candidates, and the official 
ballot will provide space for the insertion 
of other names, in the event members do not 
desire to vote for the nominees of the Com- 
mittee on Elections. 

The members of the Committee on Elec- 
tions are Colonel Henry S. Graves, dean 
of the Yale Forest School, New Haven, 
Connecticut; Mr. John B. Burnham, of the 
American Game Protective and Propaga- 
tion Association, New York, and Mr. How- 
ard Weiss, of the C. F. Burgess Labora- 
tories, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The officers nominated by the Commit- 
tee on Elections are: 

President, George D. Pratt, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, New York. 

Vice-Presidents: 

W. W. Atterbury, Pennsylvania, Vice- 
President, Pennsyivania Railroad. 

Charles S. Barrett, Georgia, President, 
Farmers’ Union. 

Daniel C. Beard, New York, National 
Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of 
America. 

John W. Blodgett, Michigan, former 
president, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Junius Browne, California, President, the 
Pacific Lumber Company. 
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John D. Clarke, New York, Congress- 
man, 34th District, New York. 

George Cornwall, Oregon, publisher of 
The Timberman. 

Francis Cuttle, California, member Cali- 
fornia State Forestry Board. 

Charles Deering, Illinois, director, Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 

Anson C. Goodyear, Louisiana, President, 
Great Southern Lumber Company. 

George Bird Grinnell, New York, author 
and explorer. 

Richard Lieber, Indiana, director, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Indiana. 

Frank O. Lowden, Illinois, ex-Governor 
of Illinois. 

John C. Merriam, Washington, D. C., 
President, Carnegie Institution. 

Mrs. Maude Wood Park, Washington, 
D. C., President, National League of 
Women Voters. 

Gifford Pinchot, Pennsylvania, Governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

R. Y. Stuart, Pennsylvania, Secretary, the 
Department of Forests and Waters, Penn- 
sylvania. . 

Henry Van Dyke, New Jersey, author. 

Frank A. Waugh, Massachusetts, Depart- 
ment of Education of Massachusetts. 

John W. Weeks, Massachusetts, Secre- 
tary of War. 

William Allen White, Kansas, editor and 
author. 

Treasurer, George O. Vass, Washington, 
D. C., Vice-President Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

New Directors: 

Robert P. Bass, New Hampshire, ex- 
Governor of New Hampshire, five-year 
term. 

David L. Goodwillie, Illinois, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Union League Club, one-year term. 

Henry Solon Graves, Connecticut, dean of 
Yale Forest School, three-year term. 

Augustus S. Houghton, New York, law- 
yer, five-year term. 

George Hewitt Myers, Washington, D. C., 
five-year term. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


ELEMENTS OF Forestry. By Franklin Moon, 
B. A., M. F.,, and Nelson Courtlandt 
Brown, B. A., M. F. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York City. Price, $3.50 
net. 

Changed conditions having given wider 
application to the theory of forestry, the 
authors of this textbook have found it neces- 
sary to bring it up to date, the first edition 
having been printed in 1914. The book is 
designed to cover, in a brief, semi-technical 
way, the entire field of forestry, so that be- 
ginning students may secure a good general 
grasp of the subject. As in the former 
issue, the principal forest regions of the 
United States are described and short space 
devoted to discussion of local silvicultural 
problems. 

The authors point out that the profession 
of forestry is no longer concerned solely 
with silviculture, but must extend its con- 
sideration to utilization and distribution 
of forest products and the use of the forest 
as recreation grounds. Chapters on dendrol- 
ogy have been wisely omitted, due to the 
general nature of the volume. 


CaopA—THE MAHOGANY TREE. Translated 
by Walter D. Wilcox. The Knicker- 
bocker Press. G. Putnam’s Sons. 

This artistic and beautifully illustrated 
book is of a type which naturally finds its 
place in a little group of “special friends” 
on the book-lovers’ shelf. The theme is 
woven as an allegory, bright in color, with 
its point of view that of nature regarding 
man, rather than an analysis by man of 
nature. It is colorful and tinged with fine 
philosophy and sympathetic understanding. 
Caoba is an unusual book and is beautifully 
illustrated by the author’s photogravure 
plates. It will constitute a worthy addition 
to a carefully selected library. 


GAMES AND RECREATIONAL METHODS FOR 
Ciuss, Camps, AND Scouts. By Charles 
F. Smith. Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York. 

In carrying out most activities there are 
“best ways” of doing things and this volume 
endeavors to “set the pattern” of leadership 
in directing games, whether playground, so- 
cial, to be used on hikes and in camp, or in 
teaching by play, nature lore, signaling or 
scouting. The possibilities of group dra- 
matics and stunts are shown. Chapters on 
swimming and life saving, as well as fire 
making, are given. There is included a 
timely chapter on the utensils and processes 
of outdoor cooking. Excellent photographs 
illustrate the important points. 

[Continued on page 766] 
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rowing Redwood 


or coming generations 





Extensive reforesta- 


tion program will 
provide a constant 





Stump sprouts, root sprouts, and seedlings 


supply 
4 


The Pacific Lumber Company’s Redwood Nursery at 







Scotia, California 


T Scotia, California, can be seen 
millions of tiny plants that dur- 
ing the next hundred years will 

become tall Redwoods, clothing the hills 
with forests of mature trees for the use 
of future generations. 


Government statistics show that today 
there is a stand of over seventy-two billion 
feet of commercial Redwood (Sequoia 
Sempervirens) in three coast counties of 
California. This is more than sufficient 
to last 100 years, after allowing for the 
reasonable increase in cutting, which will 
naturally come when the merits of this 
remarkable specialty wood are more widely 


known. 


This timber supply is entirely indepen- 
dent of the Big Trees (Sequoia Gigan- 
tea) which grow in isolated stands in the 
interior of the state, chiefly in national 
or state reservations. 


To assure the steady and quick growth of 
new Redwood forests, The Pacific Lum- 
ber Company has inaugurated and is 
carrying out, under the supervision of 
—- forest engineers, a Redwood 
reforestation program that will provide 


a perpetual supply of Redwood. 


50 years old 
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San Francisco 





Seedlings transplanted from this 
and other nurseries, together 
with natural reproduction from 
root and stump sprouts, will 
provide from a dozen to a score 
of merchantable trees to replace 
every Redwood cut down today. 


In addition to the planting of 
Redwood seedlings, in cutover sec- 
tions, where fire has killed new 
growth, the old Redwood does its 
part. No sooner is a Redwood 
cut down, than the stump starts 
to surround itself with a grove of 
little Redwoods which sprout from 
its spreading roots. 


In the course of a few years, the 
more vigorous of these sprouts and 
seedlings shoot up and monopolize 
thesunlight, and this survival of the 
fittest naturally eliminates the 
weaker and poorer trees. 


Forest engineers of the University of 
California and experts of The Pacific 
Lumber Company agree that this inten- 
sive cultivation through natural repro- 
duction and reforestation with seedlings 
will, in seventy-five to one hundred years, 
provide as much usable lumber as the 
old, past-maturity trees they replace. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 


Los Angeles Chicago New York 


Natural reproduc- 
Z| tion, wholly from 
stump sprouts, 25 
years after origi 
cutting 
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75,500,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AII 
the merchantable dead timber stand- 
ing or down and all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting 
within the Punch Bowl Logging 
Unit, embracing about 2,600 acres in 
Townships 4 and 5 N., R. 18 E., M. 
D. M., Stanislaus National Forest, 
California, estimated to be 75,500,000 
feet B. M., more or less, of sugar 
pine, yellow pine, white fir, red fir 
and incense cedar, approximately 48 
per cent sugar and yellow pine. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates 
considered, $4.50 per M for sugar 
pine, $3.25 per M for yellow pine 
and $.50 per M for white fir, red fir 
and incense cedar. 


DEPOSIT.—$5,000 must be deposited 
with each bid, to be applied on the 
purchase price, refunded, or retained 
in part as liquidated damages, ac- 
cording to conditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed 
bids will be received by the District 
Forester, San Francisco, California, 
up to and including January 15, 1925. 





The right to reject any and ali bids 
is reserved. 








Before bids are submitted full in- 
formation concerning the character of 
the timber, conditions of sale, depos- 
its, and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District For- 
ester, San Francisco, California, or the 
Forest Supervisor, Sonora, California. 










































Illustrations in this Magazine 


are furnished by 


The 
National Engraving 


Company 
1305 E Street Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 




















Pine Burr Stories 
[Continued from page 737] 


in the fire light to finish our work. We 
put the gray moss round the base of the 
tree to cover the support. We made a 
wreath of holly and moss to put over the 
fireplace. Then we hung a bunch in each 
window and tacked some over the door. 
Mother Walton cut out a golden star from 
a fruit-box cover and we fastened it on the 
tip top of the tree. 

“The children were growing sleepy now, 
although they fought hard to keep awake. 
Their Mother lighted the lamp and took 
down her Bible. Annie Belle and William 
Wesley sat on the floor, at her feet, watch- 
ing her face, which was very sweet and 
loving, there in the dim light. She read to 
them, explaining as she went, the story of 
the shepherds watching on the hills; of how 
they saw the star of Bethlehem. She told 
them about that first Christmas, of the little 
Babe cradled in a stable, and of how, when 
He grew up, He had taught the lesson of 
loving your neighbor and doing right. Then 
she kissed them and sent them to bed. 

William Wesley stood a moment in the 
doorway, watching the stars, which seemed 
to burn like clear candle flames in the deep 
blue sky. 

“ “Those stars were there long ago, in Bible 
times weren't they?’ he said. ‘The little gold- 
paper star on this tree stands for that won- 
derful star Mother read about. It means that 
I, and Annie Belle, and Mother all know and 
study the message that little Baby brought, 
and that we're trying to do right just like 
He said we should, don’t it?? He paused. 
‘If I do right, perhaps good old Santa will 
give me a Christmas present. Anyhow, I’m 
glad that I tried to do the best I could,’ said 
William Wesley, and then and there he gave 
up the struggle with sleep and went to bed. 

“Afterward Mrs. Walton and I finished 
decorating the tree with fluffs of cotton 
snow from the bale of cotton they’d raised 
the year before. We cut festoons of colored 
paper and found some shining balls and 
oranges to hang here and there. It looked 
very Christmasy in the light of the dying 
fire. 

“‘T never did this before, but I’ve always 
meant to,’ she said. ‘I was so disappointed 
this year because Dave, that’s my husband, 
had to be gone. I’d about given up trying 
to make Christmas when you came along.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘I guess we'll all be glad 
tomorrow that we tried.’ 

Santa Claus must have been well satisfied 
with the children’s record, for in the morn- 
ing, sure enough, there was a pocketknife 
for W. W. and a new dolly dress and a piece 
of ribbon for Annie Belle. There was taffy 
for everybody and a chocolate bar for each 
of the children. W. W. had, also, a letter 
from Santa that said that he was to receive 
for one year the Youth’s Companion, a 
magazine for children. There was a new 
litter of fluffy white kittens, all curled up 
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in a box under the tree, and, lastly, for each 
child there was a huge parcel. They un- 
wrapped cover after cover, and finally W. W. 
found 50 pennies, each wrapped separately 
in the middle of his package. There were 
five dimes in Annie Belle’s and there was a 
note from Santa saying that these could be 
spent just as they liked, when they went to 
town. 

““But where’s Mother’s present?’ said 
Annie Belle, when the first excitement was 
over. 

“‘T reckon it’s right here!’ said a deep 
voice; and there, in the doorway, stood 
Daddy Dave. He took Mother Walton in 
his arms and lifted her right off the floor 
when he kissed her. 

“‘Here’s a dress for you, Mother, and 
some things for the kiddies,’ he said. 

“He shook hands with me. 

“‘T heard you had planned to get outside 
from a man in your outfit,’ he said; ‘so I 
managed to get round with the hand-car. I 
reckon you can make it to town alone. It’s 
mostly down hill.’ 

“About then my little Jim Crowe and his 
mammy, who cooked for Mrs. Walton, were 
called in, and there was a Christmas gift for 
everybody. So I think you'll agree that 
Santa certainly did his duty at Walton’s 
Siding. Jim was so delighted with the two 
shiny quarters of a dollar which he found 
in his bundle that he put one in each pocket, 
and then securely closed the tops by putting 
a hand in each as well. Holding tightly to 
them he grinned with a satisfaction rivaling 
that of a multimillionaire. 

“After a fried chicken dinner with all 
the fixings, I mounted the hand-car. The 
children—Annie Belle with her dolly new 
dressed, William Wesley clasping his pocket- 
knife, and Jim Crowe holding tightly to his 
25-cent pieces—came out to the track to see 
me off. As I rolled away I left them all 
happy in their new possessions, calling, ‘Me’y 
Christmas ; come back soon.’ 

“So I joined Ned’s house party on Christ- 
mas Day and had a wonderful time, after 
all. For that is where I met your Aunt 
Margaret, and she was my most precious 
Christmas gift. But I’m mighty glad I had 
my Christmas Eve at Walton’s Siding.” 

“Uncle George, they teach us that same 
lesson that Mrs. Walton read to W. W. at 
our Sunday School,” said Herbert. 

“Yes,” said Helen. “I love that part about 
the stars and the radiance shining round 
about them. I think everybody ought to be 
good, just so they can be happy at Christmas. 
I guess it makes you happy to do things for 
other people, too—the way mother and 
father and you do for us, doesn’t it? Next 
Christmas I’m going to make somebody 
happy. Perhaps I'll save my allowance and 
send Annie Belle a lovely big doll. Let’s 
make some Christmas ourselves, Herbert!” 

“Righto,” said Herbert, getting to his feet. 


[Continued on page 766] 
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Is soft food guilty? 


—glance at the evidence 


O LONGER can we doubt that 

our soft modern food is to 
blame for the troubles we have with 
our gums. 

The professional papers and the 
published statements of the foremost 
practitioners agree that our diet of 
soft food is at the root of the trouble. 


How soft food breaks 
down gums 


Gums, to remain hard and firm, 
must have a good, rousing circulation 
of the blood within their walls. As 
one authority writes: 

“In the process of masticating coarse 
foods, a natural massage takes place, 
creating a pressure and release of the 
blood vessels in the gum tissue which 
stimulate the circulation.” 


Under the healthy stimulus of 
coarse, fibrous food, troubles from the 
gums were unknown. But the soft 
foods that we eat today rob our gums 
of the work and massage they need to 
keep them sound, hard, and healthy. 


And to make matters worse, our 
peculiarly American habit of eating 
too hastily still further reduces the 
amount of mechanical stimulation 
that eating should give to the gums. 
As another writer puts it: 

“All are agreed that our habits of rapid 
eating, combined with soft or predigest- 
ed foods, deprive the gums of the natural 
stimulation they are intended to re- 
ceive.” 


The most palatable foods are the 
richest, the creamiest, the most highly 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers 
of Sal Hepatica 





| Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


THE READING of this page will teach 
you the care of your gums and may | 
prevent your toothbrush from ever | 
“showing pink.” How the regular | 
stimulation of your gums is neces- 
sary for the preservation of a | 
sound, healthy set of teeth, is shown 
by these opinions of famous au- 
thorities on oral hygiene. 














refined. They are the ones that pam- 
per our gums and ruin our teeth. An 
authority on pyorrhea declares: 

“The epicurean taste, which craves 
high concentrated food, therefore may 
rightly be called a pernicious habit. 
Foods subjected to elaborate chemical 
and mechanical manipulation are di- 
rectly to blame for the alarming spread 
of pyorrhea.” 


How Ipana tones and 
strengthens weakened 


gum tissue 


In the face of such evidence, it is 
not strange that people are coming to 
realize the importance of daily care 
of their gums, as well as daily clean- 
ing of their teeth. And, as another 
investigator tells us, the remedy is: 

“Not that we should revert to primor- 
dial life, but that we should apply the 
correction as soon as, or before, gum re- 
cession shows.”’ 


Because Ipana Tooth Paste is a 
dentifrice that stimulates the gums as 
well as cleans the teeth, Ipana will 


A trial tube, enough to 
last you for ten days, 
will be sent gladly if you 
will forward coupon. , 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. W12 
42 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


TOOTH PASTE without charge or obligation 
on my part. 


help you to keep your gums hard and 
firm and free from the troubles that 
follow in the train of the “pink” 
toothbrush. In fact, it is to the pro- 
fessional recommendations of dentists 
whose patients suffered from weak- 
ened, soft, and bleeding gums, that 
Ipana owes its start. 


Many dentists recommend a gum 
massage with Ipana, after the regular 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush, 
as a splendid home aid to the general 
restorative treatment. For Ipana con- 
tains ziratol, a valuable antiseptic and 
hemostatic known and trusted by 
dentists throughout the country. Zir- 
atol is used after extraction, to allay 
the bleeding of the wound and to 
restore to the gums their normal 
tonicity. Its presence gives Ipana 
the power to aid in the healing and 
toning of soft, undernourished gums. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


So that you may judge for yourself 
its fine, grit-free consistency, its de- 
licious flavor, and its clean taste, we 
shall be delighted to send you a trial 
sample of Ipana. 


But the effects of years are not to 
be repaired in ten days of good care, 
and the sample tube will be only the 
start of good work. So, if your tooth- 
brush “shows pink,” or if your gums 
are tender, go to your druggist and 
get your first tube of Ipana. Before 
you have finished using it, you cannot 
fail to notice the difference, the im- 
provement. Let it start its good 
work today. 











Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
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The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


HE State Forest Experiment Sta- 

tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstra- 
tion Forest of 1,000 acres at Cran- 
berry Lake (home of the Sophomore 
Summer Camp), three other field ex- 
periment stations, the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station, a 
modern pulp mill, a well-equipped 
sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, the 
biological laboratories, and an excel- 
lent reference library afford unusual 
opportunities for investigative work. 
A four-year course in Pulp and Paper 
Manufacture and a short course each 
spring in Dry-kiln Engineering and 
Lumber Grading are regularly given. 
In addition to the regular four-year 
undergraduate courses, special courses 
are offered that lead to the degrees of 
Master of Forestry, Master of City 
Forestry, Master of Science, Doctor of 
Philosophy, and Doctor of Economics. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 




















Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 





The two years’ technical course 
prepares for the general practice of 
forestry and leads to the degree of 


Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 


Advanced and Research Work. 


For students planning to engage in 
forestry or lumbering in the Tropics, 
particularly tropical America, a 
course is offered in 


Tropical Forestry. 


Iuumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 


Special Students. 


The work of the summer term at 
Milford, Penn., which is a part of 
the regular course, is open to special 
students with adequate preparation. 





For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Dean of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 














Pine Burr Stories 
[Continued from page 764] 


Uncle George smiled to himself as he 
turned on the radio. Almost at once he 
found what he was hunting for. It was a 
choir of beautiful voices singing, “Silent 
Night, Holy Night.” 

The children listened, a new thoughtful- 
ness in their faces. At the end they hugged 
Uncle George and raced each other down 
the hall to bed, as if in that way they might 
hasten the coming of Christmas Day and 
their expression of real Christmas spirit. 


Book Reviews 
[Continued from page 763] 


The book should prove an especially valu- 
able aid to the leaders of organizations who 
are attempting to guide and develop a whole- 
some and efficient use of the recreational 


outdoors. 


Funct AND HuMAN AFFairs. By W. A. 
McCubbin. World Book Company. 


This book contains information on the 
vitally important part played by fungi and 
bacteria, giving facts applicable to every- 
day life. The volume is of special interest 
and value to any one engaged in agricultural 
pursuits of any kind, in that the relation 
of fungi to the field, garden, and orchard is 
set forth. It is presented in a simple, non- 
technical form, and the general nature of 
fungi and bacteria is brought out by original 
diagrams and drawings. The subjects of 
wood rot and food preservation are taken 
up, and the role of these growths in produc- 
ing plant diseases is fully covered. Restric- 
tion and methods of control are explained. 
The subject-matter merits study by agricul- 
ture students, while the simplicity of 
presentation makes it suitable for nature 
study or biology reading. 


Down THE GRAND Canyon. By Lewis R. 
Freeman. 


Mr. Freeman recounts in the style punc- 
tuated with humor his experiences in 
journeying down the Yellowstone. The daily 
happenings, the adventures, the scenery, the 
queer characters met en route, and the de- 
scription of historical sites make this a de- 
lightfully interesting book of travel, par- 
ticularly in this season, when the most 
strenuous adventures may be lived over in 
the comfort of an easy chair, under a read- 
ing lamp. 


“T want to express to you my great ad- 
miration for your magazine in the perfection 
of its press work and the beauty of its gen- 
eral appearance. I have never seen any 
more beautiful black and white illustrations 
than those carried in it.” 

Hon. Louris C. Cramton. 
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University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 

Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging op- 

erations in northern Maine, under faculty 

supervision. 

For Catalog and further information address 
JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 

















FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 


























SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


Members of The American Forestry 
Association are entitled to a 10 per 
cent discount on the publisher’s price 
of all books and magazines published 
in the United States if order is placed 
direct with the Association. ss 


‘ONLY MEMBERS ARE EN- 
TITLED TO THIS SERVICE 
































HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 





A forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, 14 years under management on 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Extensive plantations established from the 
Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or 





RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 


















































ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LIFE will print, free of charge in this 
column, advertisements of foresters wanting 
positions, or of persons having employment 
to offer foresters. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED—Preferably with Lumber 
or Timber Company or Railroad Land Depart- 
ment. I am a graduate of, Yale Forest School; 
nine years with the U Forest Service in 
Western States, in both administrative and in- 
wees lines; nine years in live stock (for 
myself), railroad construction, and mining. I 
am competent to examine, map, and report u 
timbered and grazing lands, to organize for Toe. 
estry or protection purposes, or to work in such 
organizations. Address Box 8030, care AMERI- 
CAN ForEsts AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 

(10-12-24) 


WOODSMEN—Two men, 25 and 29 years of age, 
in good health and active, single, want woods 
or forestry work anywhere. Germans and will 
be glad to work for German boss. Heavy, year- 
round work wanted. Address Box 8035, care 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (10-12-24) 


AMERICAN FORESTS 


GRADUATE of one of the leading eastern forest 
schools wants permanent selling position with 
concern dealing in forest products or nursery 
stock. Details and references furnished on re- 
quest. Address Box 8025, care AMERICAN For- 
ESTS AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 

(9-11-24) 


GRADUATE FORESTER, with 6 years’ experi- 
ence in teaching forestry and 10 years’ practical 
experience in surveying, estimating, appraising 
and managing timberlands, wants position as 
forest engineer with a lumber or wood-using 
company, or as manager of large forest estate. 
Address Box 2, care AMERICAN FOoRESTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (11-12-1) 





GRADUATE FORESTER of the University of 
Michigan, with 10 years’ experience in the Lake 
States, Montana, Ida ho, and Oregon, wishes ee 
estry work with corporation, city, or private in- 
dividual. Especially well qualified for topo- 
graphic surveys, timber estimates, reforestation, 
and fire protection. Address Box 3, care AMERI- 
CAN Forests AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 

(11-12-1) 








HELP WANTED 


POSITION OPEN in Eastern State Forestry De- 
partment January ist. Beginning salary $1,500 
and field expenses. Applicant must be a tech- 
nically trained forester, willing and able to do 
a reasonable amount of manual labor and capable 
of developing into administrative position. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement for qualified and capable 


man. Address Box 1, care of AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 
(10-11-12) 








WANTED—Forestry or Tree Surgery work by 
able-bodied man. Personal qualifications cover 
three years’ practical experience in surgery and 
forestry. Well educated, analytical ability. Good 
appearance and personality. Address Box 8015, 
care of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE, 
Washington, D. C. (9-11-24) 





FORESTER—Age 28, Yale B. A., M. F., three 
years’ graduate work—desires position in forest 
research or other forestry work, preferably in 
the Northeast. Available October 15th. Refer- 
ences furnished on request. Address Box 8020, 
care of AMERICAN ForESTS AND Forest LIFE, 
Washington, D. C. (9-11-24) 


FORESTERS in every locality who can devote at 
least six hours a week representing a national 
association and securing memberships. Address 
Box 4, care of AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
Lire, Washington, D. C. 





GRADUATE FORESTER, who wishes connection 
with progressive corporation specializing in tree 
surgery work. Applicant must have ability to 
sell and manage surgery and planting. No 
capital needed and only those willing to prove 
their worth need apply. Splendid opportunity to 
assist in expanding a sound business and becom- 
ing financially interested through successful 
effort. Address Box 5, care AMERICAN Forests 
AND Forest Lirr, Washington, D. C. (12-1-2) 











AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


e 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
MASTER PRINTERS 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE N.E. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
federal, state and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to specialize 
in General Forestry, Logging En- 
gineering,and Range Management. 


No tuition is charged and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries, also extensive federal, 
state, and private forests near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. Miller, Dean 























OREGON 
SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
gon forests, easily accessible from the 
school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further information, 
address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Oregon 


Corvallis, - - 
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| How Scientific 

Crating Works 
Out in 

Actual Practice 


CIENTIFIC crating was not We have always taken great pride in 






























We thought you would appreciate 4 
knowing that the crates designed for widel y known until Weyer- building first class goods and having 
our Ohlen Gold Medal Circular Saws - ° A them reach our customers in excel- 
by your engineer, have been giving haeuser introduced it to American lent condition. ‘Two veers ago we 
| ; ion. ° e as e service r 
pn ea gr “oan business men. On this page a few of crating engineers. 
been shipped out from our factory the 392 concerns who have consulted penn tenn os inte en enating 
as many as three times, reaching des- 7 s partment and _ a tho . 
tination, according to reports, in the We erhaeuser crating engineers vestigation into the character of our 
good condition. i product, made a form of crate which 
he Oe tell of the benefits and savings they spaniies So, wn 90 Watng pempentes 
age of 25% less lumber. No more are getting from this service. We immediately adopted this new 
labor is required in making the new crate and since doing so our break- 
crates than was required for the old age has been reduced to the very 
- minimum. 









ones, and, without any doubt, they 
are more substantial crates. 
Thanking you for yourassistance in 
reducing our crate costs, we remain, 
Yours very truly, 
THE OHLEN-BISHOP CO. 
B. Lucas, 
Purchasing Agent 


One of our large customers on the 
Pacific Coast wrote us recently that 
with our new design of crate our 
“Oriole” gas stoves were being re- 
ceived in practically 100% condition. 

Yours very truly, 

M. W. Longfellow 
First Vice-President 

THE BALTIMORE GAS 

APPLIANCE & MEG. CO. 






































Saves Lumber Pleases Customers 




















We are pleased to report our experience has 































































- . been verysatisfactory and the results produced 

We have now been using this new in the saving of labor, material and elimination About a year ago we noticed one of 
style crate for several months with of damaged goods exceeded our expectations. your Crating Service advertisements 
splendid satisfaction. The crate is not We are firmly convinced that the Western and requested that one of your crat- 
only better in appearance, but is Fir is more economical for our crating require- ing engineers call upon us and con- 
much stronger than the old crate ments than any material we have used in the sider our crating methods. 
which we used, so that the contents Past, and we are at the present time taking the He spent several days at our factory 
are better protected while in transit. matter up with your Baltimore office regard- and together with our engineers 
We have had very little breakage ing an additional block of material. worked out a new design of crate for 
since theintroduction ofthe newcrate With best wishes, we are, our aut bile tr ission which 
and best of all, the redesigning of this Yours very truly, is much stronger than the old crate, 
crate by your engineer, will save us MONTGOMERY contains less lumber, is easier to pack 
approximately $3,500 a year. and assemble, and has saved us a con- 

In this connection we might also TABLE & DESK WORKS siderable amount of money. 
add that we are very much pleased Sterling B. Decker, Vice-President The new crate delivers our trans- 
with the lumber which has been issi at destination in perfect con- 
furnished to us by your company. dition and railroad officials have 

We thank you very much for dele- - several times directed attention to it 
gating your engineer to assist us in Saves Labor and Materials as‘an ple o Il crate con- 
this crating problem and wish to com- struction. Arthur E. Parsons 
mend him as a very obliging and T. co is 
capable crating engineer. pon yiadnne 

Wrnae ence eceby, General Manager 
NEW PROCESS STOVE CO. DIV. EYERHAEUSER crating engineers ee pe 
John G. Way, Manager are available for appointment with in- 











dustrial concerns without cost or obligation. 

A booklet, “Better Crating,’ outlining : ; 
Saves Breakage the principles of crate construction, will be Pleases Railroad Officials 
sent free on request. 
































WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


















Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, 








Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerh a 
with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and 
with representatives throughout the country. 
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RESOLVE TO : 


‘PROTECT YOUR. MAGAZINES 


DURING 1925 





Every number of AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE is worth 
reading again and again. Bind your copies in our special two-tone, hand- 
colored, embossed covers and they will be preserved to give you a lifetime of 
enjoyment. 


Twelve copies (a complete volume) can be bound in one cover. A newly 
patented device makes it easy for you to insert individual copies. No gluing 
or sewing. A clean, easy operation that enables you to bind them perma- 
nently. 
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Two Dollars each, net, regardless of the number ordered. Postage will 
be prepaid to any point in the United States. For Foreign or Canadian cities, 
add 25c. for postage on each binder. 


Black cloth binders, as formerly advertised, with AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FOREST LIFE stamped in gold on cover, may be secured at $2.00 each 
or two for $3.50. 


LET US SUGGEST BINDERS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 2g 
Serves THEY WILL BE APPRECIATED 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TO 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
i The Lenox Building, 1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
@ 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION | 


SIMPLIFY your Christmas Shopping and at the same time 
make your Christmas gift live throughout the year by sending 


AMERICAN FORESTS: and FOREST LIFE 


for 1925 to that friend who “has everything” and for whom 
it is difficult to select a gift. He will appreciate the compli- 
ment,and thank you for your thought the first of each month 
during the entire year. 


An Engraved Christmas Card, like the one shown below, signed with your 
name as donor, will be sent to your friend, notifying him of your gift. 





| With Christmas Greetings 
and Best Wishes for the New Year 
I send you 


American Forests and Forest Life 





, 
an ART SRY 


for Nineteen hundred twe nty-five 





In addition to the twelve issues for 1925 a complimentary copy of our Christmas Number 
(December ) will be sent, so as to be delivered with your Xmas card in the Christmas morning mail. 


The following classes of membership are suggested: 


Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine............. 
Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine ............ 10.00 
Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine............. 


Send In Your List At Once! 


The American Forestry Association 


The Lenox Building, 1523 L St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Press of Judd & Detweiler, Inc., Washington. D. C. 
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